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Editorial, 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL of Massachusetts is a 
very bold man. Ina recent address he recited a 
long list of sins, vices, indecencies, and paganisms 
of various kinds, and then charged that these 
things were due to the decadence of that part of 
the religious world that lies outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Liberalism in the Protestant Church he held 
responsible for the flood of immodesty and indecency 
which he deplores. _He overlooks entirely the part played 
by Hebrews, who to such a large extent control the 
theatre, the magazines, and the fashions. He throws out 
a bold challenge to the non-Catholic world, and thereby 
suggests as a retort a question as to the religious affilia- 
tions of ‘“‘black-handers,” saloon-keepers, gun-men, the 
grafters, and political embezzlers, who are making the 
government of American cities a hissing and a byword. 
It is a fair question, Does not the Roman confessional 
disclose its full share of the iniquity from which in 
common we all suffer, whether we be Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew? Of course we know that the main object of this 
Roman Catholic prince was not so much to affect those 
who are outside his jurisdiction, as to warn and consoli- 
date those whom he controls, by drawing a line of moral 
demarcation between them and their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens; but it is not good policy, nevertheless. 
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Epwin Ginn of Boston, as a publisher of school books 
and much good literature of other kinds, had dealings 
with many people in regions far remote from his place of 
business. But there was nothing in his business or his 
methods to call particular attention to his personality. 
He was simply a good business man who gradually ac- 
cumulated a large fortune which was not tainted with 
dishonesty. If his firm published an edition of the works 
of Shakespeare, it was as good as they could make it, and 
the resulting profit was fairly earned. Mr. Ginn was a 
good business man, but he was something more; and, as old 
age approached, he looked about him for some w ay to 
invest his money for the common good. Scanning the 
causes of ignorance, poverty, and crime, he thought he 
found in the burdens imposed by war one chief cause of 
the distress of nations. He therefore set his face against 
war and gave his money to endow on a generous scale 
a bureau devoted to the furtherance of peace. Some 

years before that he had erected and given into the hands 
of trustees a model tenement house of 305 rooms, to be 
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let at moderate rents to the poor in suites of two, three, 
and four rooms, showing that he did not neglect duties 
close at hand while he attended to those of wider scope. 
Only a few weeks ago the mansion on Beacon Hill 
in which Mrs. Hemenway once lived and administered 
her many philanthropies was opened anew, and Edwin 
D. Mead and his staff were installed with a commission 
to carry out Mr. Ginn’s patriotic intentions. In many 
ways and places Mr. Ginn will be missed, in none more 
than at the First Parish in Cambridge where he was a 
faithful attendant on the ministrations of Dr. Crothers, 
who officiated at his funeral last week. 
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A coop statement of Broad Church principles is that 
given by Canon Vernon Storr: ‘“‘(1) a mental welcome 
to all knowledge; (2) a conviction that dogma is ever 
provisional and from age to age demands reform; (3) a 
sense of native and profound inadequacy in human lan- 
guage as an instrument for the expression of spiritual 
realities.” ‘The liberal side of most religious bodies 
would gladly agree to this list of principles. The diffi- 
culty would lie in their application. If the “Church” 
really rested on them, it would soon take in most, if not 
all, the outlying “sects.” The chief difficulty would lie 
in the second principle. It appears to be a sina qua non 
of a ‘“‘Church”’ that it should derive its principles from 
some ancient council, and should believe that the age 
of new knowledge closed with the apostles. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE is one of the wonders of the 
modern world. He, an East Indian, has not only won 
the applause of the intellectual world of Europe and 
America, but he has received the Nobel prize, that, coming 
from a source outside of the British Empire, has put the 
stamp of genuineness upon his reputation and given him 
a rank that the ruling class in India cannot take away. 
When the news was published in Bengal, the scientist 
Bose, himself of first rank among philosophers, with a 
thousand others went down from Calcutta to congratu- 
late the poet on the rare distinction that had come to 
him. ‘Throughout all India, no doubt, the tidings that 
a native of India had been given the highest honor that 
is awarded in the republic of letters caused ‘‘a thrill of 
joy prophetic”’ to animate all classes. ‘To a scholar in 
Bengal, living simply as is the custom there, the thirty 
thousand dollars which go with the award will be wealth 
undreamed of; but far more than anything money can do 
will be the giving of hope and confidence to the millions 
of India who are struggling upward toward the light of 


the new day. 
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It may seem ungracious to remind our English brethren 
that the honors paid to the East Indian poet, Tagore, will 
have an aftermath of political results. In Bengal this 
eminent scholar has many privileges as a British sub- 
ject, but, excepting when as an individual he is the guest 
of his compatriots in Great Britain, he has few rights of 
which he need be proud. If he should attempt to live 
in South Africa, he would find himself surrounded by 
fellow-countrymen who are at odds with the government 
because they seek the same privileges that they enjoyed 
at home; if he should attempt to settle and hold prop- 
erty in other British colonies, such as New Zealand and 
Australia, he would be informed that these were ‘“ white 
men’s countries”; and, if he should take his family to 
British America, he would be permitted to land, but only 
on condition that his family should not accompany him. 
We in the United States live in a glass house, and it is 
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not prudent for us to throw stones; but facts are facts, and 
some day every fact must be fitted into its proper place, 
so that the pattern of government and society may be- 
come symmetrical and the conditions favorable to an 


unforced equality. 
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SPECIAL prayers have been appointed by English 
bishops with reference to the grave peril of civil war in 
Ulster. The situation is even more threatening than 
anything in the prayers would indicate. One cannot 
help noting how remote and general such special collects 
are. If we did not know all about the trouble they refer 
to, we should know nothing about it from them. ‘They 
are like very gentlemanly and indirect reference to mat- 
ters which it would offend the dignity of those concerned 
to mention plainly. Does this show a regard for the 
fact that people of opposite opinions must use the prayers, 
or is it a form of reverence? In the latter case it is 
much to be preferred to the extempore particularity which 
so often cheapens public praying; but, in the words of 
Father Taylor in the well-known story, “ Why go beating 
about the bush?” A little plain speaking could not 
offend the Lord, and would prevent the evaporation of 


devotion into diction. 
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THE famine in North-west Japan, even more than the 
volcanic destruction which has moved President Wilson 
to transmit the nation’s sympathy to the Mikado, sends 
its horror'into human hearts everywhere. It has wisely 
been said that humanitarianism becomes a religion only 
in emergencies. This surely is one such emergency. 
Homes are being torn down, schools are emptied, crime 
flourishes, and bands of girls are being sold into slavery 
by their parents and by themselves. At such times 
Christian missions vindicate themselves. They become 
more than their early aim implied. They form a living 
bond between human suffering and human pity. They 
are the chain of civilization’s sympathy. Founded to 
save people in another life, they find noblest opportunity 
in saving them in this life. Without them the utmost 
willingness could hardly make a way for succor to places 
where no other agency of kindness exists. And in no 
more persuasive way could they commend their gospel. 
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THE Alliances will soon resume their attempts to make 
programmes for next year. ‘They naturally apply to the 
ministers of other churches, some of whom are called on 
every year for one or more papers. ‘They probably all 
give this assistance gladly, especially if their own Alli- 
ances are doing the same thing; but is it not a little too 
much to ask ministers, most of whom have excellent and 
appropriate papers in stock, to write fresh ones so that 
a series may result? The writing of a paper worthy of 
so intelligent an audience as an Alliance is a serious mat- 
ter, and most ministers, especially those most likely to 
be called upon to do this, have already about all the 
study and writing that they can well do. It should be 
remembered, also, that a paper written for a special 
course might not be available again. 
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Few men of his ability and opportunity to make a 
noise in the world have gone through life as modestly 
and quietly as George S. Merriam, who has just finished 
a long and useful life. In the days before it had become 
the Outlook, he edited for five years the Christian Union, 
and gave it an atmosphere as different as possible from 
that which now surrounds the Contributing Editor. 
Mr. Merriam had a mind singularly free from irrational 
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prejudices. He was at all times willing to look on all 
sides, even theside opposite to his own, and, if he found any 
reason to change his opinion, he changed it. He could 
not be a bigot or a partisan if he tried, but he could be a 
patient seeker after the truth and a modest exponent of 
it, and to such pursuits he quietly devoted himself. To 
us it cannot seem strange that he found his resting-place 
among the liberal souls who strive to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty. In his writings he combined in- 
telligence and good-will in just proportions. In this 
office, as in many other places, there will long be regret 
because we shall see his face no more. 


WT 


The Ends of the Earth. 


Once the ends of the earth were far remote from each 
other, and also from the centres of civilization and in- 
tellectual culture both in the neighborhood of the Medi- 
terranean Sea and in the Far East. West and East knew 
little of each other, and held each other in light esteem. 
The grand march of Alexander across the known world 
quickly became the subject of myth and legend, and the 
ends of the earth, with the far-off isles of the sea, were 
still separated by many leagues of space and by still 
more divisive barriers of intellectual misapprehension 
and ignorance. 

Now, as compared with the slow process of the cen- 
turies, we may say that, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, all this has changed. India is now near€r to 
England than Rome was to Greece when Alexander was 
born. Steam, the telegraph, the telephone, and now the 
wireless, have abolished time and space, as they were 
known but one hundred years ago. They have done 
more, for they have turned the earth into one vast crucible, 
in which are being melted down the barriers of race 
prejudice, national exclusiveness, pride of caste, color 
lines, and religious antagonisms and hatreds. 

To young observers it may seem that all these hin- 
drances to intercourse and good-fellowship were never 
stronger than they are to-day, but we need only to recall 
the events and conditions of half a century ago, and the 
half century that lies back of that, to see that the changes 
have been amazing and momentous. The opening up 
of the Japanese empire has been the most dramatic, 
but by no means the most world-shaking, event of modern 
times. There are movements of thought, desire, and 
purpose universal in their effects, and as resistless as the 
tides that sweep around the world. They must soon 
change the relations now existing between the dominant 
classes and nations and the vast populations that have 
hitherto been passive and submissive under the control 
of the white man. Even in the brief time since the pict- 
uresque phrase ‘‘the white man’s burden” was coined, 
changes have come that would make more appropriate 
“the white man’s clique,” “the white man’s peril,” “the 
white man’s problem.” 

For three thousand years one-quarter of the people in 
the world shut themselves within the limits of the Chinese 
empire, and let the rest of the world goby. Of Israel and 
the laws of Moses they were ignorant. The Trojan War 
woke no echoes in Far Cathay. The glory that was 

Greece and the grandeur that was Rome were unknown 
to them, as, in turn, all ancient and medieval Europe 
were indifferent to the course of events in the Far East. 

Now all this is changed. China has turned in its sleep; 
India has begun to take notice of the outer world; and 
ty: gees the whole Asiatic continent there is an upris- 
ing of men and nations that must precede a readjust- 
ment of all the social and political relations between 
the East and the West. With less of the uplift of in- 
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tellectual training and less distinctness of plan and pur- 
pose, Africa, after its torpor of five thousand years, is 
stretching out its hands towards the powers of Europe, 
not by way of entreaty, but with a threatening gesture. 

In all these movements and awakenings, with many 
more that might be cited, the demand for equality lies 
deepest of all, an element in all, a world-wide outcry of 
the majority of the human race, a demand so important 
and imperative as to make the agitations and uprisings 
in our Western world seem to be only transient and super- 
ficial irritations. 

In some quarters this demand for equality is obscured 
by the notion that it is prompted by a desire to blend 
races and destroy national traits and traditions; but such 
a desire must be merely incidental and futile. In our 
Western world Catholics and Protestants, Jews and 
Gentiles, may claim and achieve social and _ political 
equality without even suggesting intermarriage as a 
probability. In like manner races and nations may 
assert themselves, with, for a time at least, a tendency 
to fly apart and assert their independence of each other. 

Let us cite a few samples of the claims that will change 
the face of society the world over. The demand is that 
upon his own soil a Chinaman may be, in every way 
that law and custom can provide, the equal of a German 
or an Englishmen; that in India the line of demarcation 
between a conquering race and a subject people shall 
be abolished; that in Africa, each in his own country, 
the black man shall have exactly such rights as the white 
man enjoys in that country. Such demands call for 
a complete readjustment of social and political relations 
everywhere. 

Compared with these upheavals, which we scarcely 
notice, our little domestic problems seem to be only 
local and comparatively unimportant. When they are 
solved and settled, we shall find ourselves facing still 
greater ones concerning human rights and human duties. 
The upheaving is universal; it is not all good; for 
together with the noblest aspirations there are now pushed 
up into activity all the hatreds, grudges, and greeds which 
are always lurking in the recesses of human society. 
The wheat and the tares will grow together until the 
harvest, but the harvest will be good and great. 

Gen Be 


Denominational Honor. 


In the Survey of Nov. 29, 1913, a report of the last 
meeting of the General Conference was contributed by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, entitled ‘Social Service and 
Individualism Tugging at Unitarians,’’ in which severe 
strictures were made on Unitarians in general and the 
Conference in particular, for their disproportionate in- 
terest in ‘‘such purely parochial and ephemeral topics 
as theological education and practices of ordination,” 
and for their “‘neglect of the so-called social question.” 
The writer said that it was discouraging to hear the chair- 
man of the council warning the churches against vain 
excursions into regions far afield from the traditional 
shrines of piety, and exhorting them not to confuse active 
service of community needs with the true and pure needs 
of religion. It seemed to him “ridiculous and yet la- 
mentably characteristic to find the one great evening 
of the Conference reserved for the consideration not of 
the relation of the church to the community, but of our 
Unitarian proclamation.” It is charged that ‘‘one may 
read from cover to cover printed proceedings of con- 
ferences held as late as 1903, yet scarcely find a reference 
of even the most casual description to what we know 
to-day as the social question.” The impression this report 
would make on one who knew nothing of the trend of 
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things among us, and of the character of the Conference 
as a whole, and its spirit, was such that not a few who 
attended the Conference were moved to protest against 
the report as unfair and misleading, and to repudiate 
the representation by a Unitarian minister of the purpose 
of his denomination. Several ministers wrote letters 
to the Survey, and in the number of January 17 these 
letters are printed with a rejoinder from Mr. Holmes. 
The first called attention to the one-sided character of 
the report, referred to the Register for a fairer representa- 
tion, and said that to do social justice to a denomination 
full of the spirit, and with a noble record, of social service, 
we must look to its good works and to sympathetic in- 
terpretation of its aims for wisdom regarding its trend, 
always bearing in mind that the Unitarian denomination 
is temperamentally disinclined to formulate any sort of 
a creed on any subject whatever. To this Mr. Holmes 
did not feel that any answer was required, and professed 
no desire to break its effect on the reader’s mind. ‘The 
second reply denied the right of a small section to appro- 
priate the title of progressiveness, and reserved the right 
to apply the term more widely, and to do so with a rea- 
sonable amount of good-will as well as avoidance of dog- 
matism. ‘To this Mr. Holmes gave only scornful notice 
as being ‘‘a good illustration of what the radicals are ‘up 
against’ in the Unitarian Church to-day.” The third 
protestant made an exhaustive survey of the proceed- 
ings of twenty years of conference meetings, showing 
that ‘it acquitted our body from that total and inex- 
cusable indifference to social questions which might 
justly be inferred by the casual reader from Mr. Holmes’s 
statement” which we have given. ‘To this Mr. Holmes 
rejoined with a definition of his use of the phrase ‘‘social 
question,” by which he meant ‘‘nothing more nor less 
than the economic reconstruction of the social order.” 
He claimed, therefore, the benefit of a non sequitur, and 
returned to the original indictment, considering that 
further dealing with his critic’s reply belonged to a 
denominational journal. 

It is noticeable that, in charging this error of supposing 
that by ‘‘social question” he had in mind any of the 
social questions so widely discussed in conference meet- 
ings, Mr. Holmes omitted any reference to the title of 
his article, which wholly justified the sense of the term 
which he thought so little likely to be taken that it 
never entered into his head that it was necessary to define 
the term in the Survey. The title of his article was 
“Social Service and Individualism tugging at Unita- 
rians.’’ It is possible that this was not Mr. Holmes’s 
title; but he can hardly have failed to read it, and, having 
read it, he strangely ignored the effect of a title in dominat- 
ing the sense of what follows and the effect of this title 
in creating just the understanding, which he charges on 
his critics as misunderstanding. 

We refer to this discussion, in which we have partly 
but fairly summarized what the reader will need to go 
to the Survey to get in full, not in order to intrude upon 
it, but in order to make these columns a medium of in- 
formation about what is of vital significance in our 
denominational life, and in order to gain the judgment 
of Unitarians about what they are best fitted to estimate, 
and to ask them to keep clear what is now distinctly 
before them, but which has been confused for various 
reasons. ‘The indictment hitherto made and implied 
is now definitely withdrawn. All the denunciation and 
rebuke, so far as it relates to indifference to social ques- 
tions and to social service, is owned to be oliter dicta. 
Our full credit is restored. Henceforth we are to under- 
stand that the record of interest in social questions and 
of work in social service is not challenged by anything 
that may be said, no matter how it sounds. Thus we 
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need not be vexed, and we need not waste our time with 
replies to imputations of this character. We have the 
testimony of our liveliest critic that all the good that 
could be said of us on this head may easily be admitted 
without objection. 

We are relieved, also, of the fear that any reader of Mr. 
Holmes’s assertions on ‘this topic in the Survey will 
suppose him an impartial representative of Unitarian 
judgment as to the last meeting_of the General Con- 
ference. His magnanimous reference to the critic who 
charged injustice upon him must not disarm us. He 
owns that there is nothing to be said to this exposure of 
unfairness except to leave it to the reader. His desire 
not to break its effect will probably not do so, and the 
readers of the Survey will not be slow to recognize that 
the Conference as reported to them by Mr. Holmes was 
quite another thing from the Conference as it was heard 
by this fellow-minister and many others. 

‘The emergence of the real issue in what purports to be 
a division in the Unitarian body on the subject of social 
welfare is what we chiefly wish to bring out. The ques- 
tion is whether the Unitarian denomination is to be driven 
into a declaration on the matter of social reconstruction; 
whether it is to become a form of socialism rather than 
a form of religion; whether it is to turn into a propaganda 
of raw dogmas outside its field or keep its mission in 
accordance with the principles living in its history, its 
achievements, and in its opportunity. We need no longer 
fear being misunderstood. We need not truckle to 
vague generalities lest we should seem to be stultifying 
ourselves. Let us have the courage of our convictions. 
Let us welcome men of every opinion to our standards 
without committing any to the other’s opinion. Let 
us hold liberty of prophesying as well with regard to 
social programmes as to theological programmes. Let 
us entertain no puerile timidity in vindicating the primacy 
of the religious sentiment, and let us copy the manly 
candor of those who would stampede us towards ends 
they, more than we, adopt. Let us no longer try un- 
worthily to be all things to all men, but avow our aim 
and our devotion. Let us trim to no pattern, but the 
pattern shown to us on the mount of our vision. Let us 
put on the whole armor of God, and in whatever part of 
the field we are placed bring home the spoils of intrepid 
service. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


From the land of the cactus, the yucca, and the sage- 
brush, I send greetings to my fellow-workers in the 
snow-clad North. I should like to write about the 
marvels of the desert, of the great brown mountains, 
the castellated buttes, the volcanic peaks and scorie, 
the deep-cleft canyons, the clear dry air, the gorgeous 
colors of dawn and sunset, the curious, sparse vegeta- 
tion, and of the peoples, white, brown, and red, who 
are building cities, digging wells and irrigation ditches, 
herding sheep and cattle, rearing families, here in the 
great South-west. But this record must first concern 
itself with things Unitarian, and with the happenings 
and observations of the week of travel which brought 
me from Washington to San Antonio. 

The Old Dominion is one of the most challenging 
fields for our work that I know of. It must be slow, 
patient, persistent work, unchilled by neglect, undis- 
mayed by prejudice, content with small numbers, and 
made only the more resolute by opposition. When 
I first entered the service of our Association, our cause 
had hardly a friend or adherent in Virginia. Uni- 
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tarianism was regarded not only as a most dangerous 
and deadly heresy, but it was also identified with New 
England and with abolition. Virginia had forgotten 
that two of her greatest sons, Thomas Jefferson: and 
John Marshall, had been Unitarians. It remembered 
that Charles Sumner and John A. Andrew and John 
Quincy Adams were Unitarians. Slowly the glacier 
of prejudice has melted: gradually our constructive 
message of religious freedom and brotherhood has found 
a widening response. We now have five distinct centres 
of influence established and four ministers at work. 
All four must look for a large proportion of their sup- 
port to the friends of the cause, who make their gifts 
to the Association. If that source of supply were to 
be shut off or seriously diminished, the work would 
have to stop. 

At Richmond we have a charming little church build- 
ing, the attractive new parsonage behind, a loyal band 
of workers, and the wise, resourceful, and genial leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. Bowser. At the suburb of High- 
land Springs Mr. Weatherly has a good congregation, 
and he also conducts the Paragraph Pulpit which, through 
the medium of the Richmond papers, carries our word 
over the ‘State. Mr. Bowser generously adds to his 
labors in Richmond the care of the little society gathered 
each year by Mr. Pennington in Norfolk. In the West 
Mr. Seaton is at work at Roanoke, a fast growing 
railroad centre; and Mr. Pennington has just organized 
a society at Lynchburg where Mr. Seaton prepared 
the way last winter. Mr. Pennington is an adept at 
Post-office Mission work and in the circulation of litera- 
ture, and Mr. Bowser’s sermons are often printed in 
the Richmond and Norfolk papers. My own Sunday 
was given to the cause at Lynchburg,—an old_ tobacco 
market and a new manufacturing centre in the upper 
valley of the James, a city all up and down, with steeper 
grades than Newburg or Seattle, a city of old-time 
wealth and culture and now of modern industrial activ- 
ity, the seat of Randolph-Macon College and other 
famous schools, and within reach of the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville. I had the privilege of 
preaching to the newly-organized society and of con- 
ferring with its leaders; and, as Mr. Seaton was kind 
enough to come over from Roanoke, the work there 
was also discussed and plans made for the winter and 
spring. ; 

A midnight train on Sunday night from Lynchburg 
brought me at noon the next day to Atlanta. Twenty- 
four crowded hours sufficed for a visit to the new lot, 
a careful study of the plans for the new church with 
the architect, a two-hour conference with the Trustees, 
good talks with the vigorous and effective young min- 
ister, Dr. Conkling, and his most helpful wife, a dozen 
or more downtown calls‘on old friends and new, and 
a delightful luncheon at the hospitable and charming 
home. of the president of Atlanta University. Never 
in my fifteen years of acquaintance with Atlanta, have 
I known our cause to be so full of promise as it is now. 
The sale of the old lot and its shabby and poorly con- 
structed chapel has brought in—or will bring in when 
the payments are completed—$30,000. Two-thirds of 
this sum has been expended in the purchase of a deep, 
centrally located lot on West Peach Tree Street, one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city. This lot has 
on it a well-built house which can readily be made into 
an excellent parish house and parsonage, and there 
is room beside for an attractive and churchly building 
for public worship. The society has to rely upon the 


balance of the proceeds from the sale of the old lot, 


new subscriptions amounting to nearly five thousand 
dollars, and the pledge of an equal sum from the Asso- 
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ciation. It is hoped that the Alliance and other friends 
will help, and that the society will thus be able to expend 
some $20,000 for the new church, organ, furnishing, 
grading, etc. This‘ will give the society an equipment 
such as it has never before possessed. Dr. and Mrs. 
Conkling have already made themselves strongly felt 
not only in the religious, but also in the civic, life of 
Atlanta, and are identified with many of the progres- 
sive movements, philanthropic and intellectual, in the 
city. If the society will take up its new opportunities 
and obligations boldly, steadfastly, and generously, a 
bright and useful future awaits it. 

The situation at New Orleans presents no problems. 
There, under the cheerful leadership of Mr. Kent, every- 
thing is healthy and fine. I could do no more than 
pay my respects to Col. Soulé, the Southern vice- 
president of the Association, and to other leaders in 
the congregation, lunch with the Kents, and congratu- 
late every one on the growing numbers and extending 
influence of the society. The uncertainty of the sugar 
industries under the new tariff and the cessation of the 
Mexican trade do make some people in New Orleans 
just now feel poor; but the buying of automobiles seemed 
to be as lively as ever, and the preparations for Mardi 
Gras did not indicate any wide-spread depression. 
Our attractive church will soon need some rehabilita- 
tion, a new front porch, better glass in the windows, 
a chancel for the organ, an enlargement of the ground 
floor of the parish house; but these will be taken care 
of in due time. 

Then across bayous and swamps, by rice fields and 
sugar plantations, past oil wells and cotton presses, 
into Texas—of which more later. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Tuer reading of the message to Congress by the Presi- 
dent at the beginning of last week and the subsequent 
prompt activities of the leaders‘in Congress have 
defined in detail the legislative policy of the administra- 
tion on the problem of the trusts. At the end of this 
week, as an outcome of a general agreement among 
the majority in the national legislature, the five bills, 
embodying the views of the executive and of the party, 
are in a fair way toward enactment. Country-wide 
comments on the policies outlined in the President’s 
message indicate a general impression that the legisla- 
tion contemplated by the Democratic party will not be 
so drastic as was supposed several weeks ago, and the 
opinion is reflected that the uncertainty which has 
been hampering industry and commerce is about to 
be removed, and that the industrial revival is already 
setting in in important branches of activity, notably 
the iron and steel trade. Foreign comments on the 
situation likewise convey the impression that the United 
States is on the eve of a business revival. 


ad 


Tue testimony of experts, who have appeared in the 
last fortnight before the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining at Washington, as to the value of radium 
in the treatment of malignant cancer, has crystallized 
legislative opinion in the past fortnight in favor of 
a-national project for the control of the sources of 
supply of radium by the Federal government for public 
use. . The hearings before the committee have attracted 
international attention, and have served to bring out 
the opinions of many eminent physicians, to the effect 
that radium promises to offer the curative agent for 
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one of the most baffling diseases that have engaged 
the resources of science. One of the interesting inci- 
dental results of the investigation is the announcement 
that an American of vast wealth, whose name was 
not divulged, is contemplating the establishment of 
twenty hospitals for the treatment of cancer, in various 
central points throughout the country. 


& 


PuBLic opinion in Spain, and to a less degree in other 
European countries, has been exerting itself in the past 
ten days in an endeavor to induce the belligerents: in 
Mexico to reach an agreement and bring the hostil- 
ities to an end. In response to many representations 
from pacific organizations in Spain, Gen. Venustiano 
Carranza, the provisional president of the constitu- 
tional faction, announced last Sunday that the military 
operations conducted by him would end only when 
Huerta shall have been driven from office, and the con- 
stitutional régime shall have been re-established through- 
out the republic. In addition, rebel leaders charge that 
the simultaneous receipt by constitutionalist leaders 
of pleas for the restoration of peace from Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain, 
indicates a concerted movement to bring pressure to 
bear upon the rebel chiefs at a time when Huerta is 
sorely pressed by consecutive military reverses. This 
movement they ascribe to the activities of Huerta’s 
diplomatic representatives abroad. 


a] 


Tue long-protracted negotiations between Washing- 
ton and Tokio in the search of means to adjust the 
relations between the United States and Japan after 
the passage of the anti-Japanese legislation in Cali- 
fornia last winter entered upon a new phase on January 
21, when Baron Makino, Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs, informed the Japanese parliament that the 
endeavors of the government to secure equal treat- 
ment for Japanese subjects in America had failed, and 
that Japan is now elaborating ‘‘other plans for the 
solution of the question.’ The nature of these plans, 
the minister added, could not be divulged yet. Baron 
Makino’s address gained added significance from 
the fact that it was given out to the American press 
in full by the Japanese embassy in Washington on the 
day of its delivery in the chamber at Tokio. The 
minister’s statement also brought to public knowledge 
the fact that the third Japanese note on the California 
question, presented to the State Department at Wash- 
ington last August, has not yet elicited a reply from 
the Secretary of State. 


THE Japanese government’s declaration on the sub- 
ject of the negotiations with Washington evoked many 
expressions of dissatisfaction in the Japanese parlia- 
ment. The opposition took quick advantage of the 
occasion to attack the government on the ground that 
it had not exerted itself sufficiently, and had not shown 
sufficient firmness in its endeavors to terminate a situa- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Japanese people as a 
whole, is anomalous and humiliating to the national 
pride. It is feared by the friends of peace in the empire 
that the continuation of the misunderstanding between 
their country and America on an issue which the Jap- 
anese regard as vital will serve as a powerful impetus 
to the anti-American agitation which has been going 
on in Japan for a year past. To offset such an event 
the Japanese foreign office, confronted by an apparently 
unyielding attitude at Washington, is exerting itself 
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to find a new solution of the difficult problem. The 
nature of this solution, naturally, is kept a profound 
secret in Tokio. 

ed 


THE internal discord in the newly-erected State of 
Albania has reached such proportions that it was an- 
nounced in London at the beginning of the week that 
the powers had decided to dispatch forthwith a fleet 
to the Albanian port of Avlona, in an endeavor to sup- 
press the candidacies of Essad Pasha and Izzet Pasha, 
both Moslem Albanians, for the throne of the latest 
of monarchies, and to support the establishment of 
William, Prince of Wied, as the sovereign of Albania. 
At the same time, it is intimated, the international force 
will be employed to hasten the termination of the Greek 
occupation of Southern Albania, which is imposing 
excessive and unnecessary rigors upon the native popu- 
lation in a determined attempt to denationalize the 
Albanians. The powers have pledged their material 
support to Prince William at the beginning of his reign 
by guaranteeing an international loan of $15,000,000 to 
the young state. In the mean while the two Moslem 
pretenders to the throne, and especially Essad Pasha, who 
defended Scutari against the Montenegrins, are prosecut- 
ing their respective campaigns with energy. 


Pd 


Tue Reichstag is showing a disposition to tighten 
its hold upon the imperial purse-strings as a means 
of convincing the government of its determination to 
curb the power of the military by establishing administra- 
tive rules or a legislative prohibition to prevent the 
intervention of the military in local affairs, except upon 
requisition from the civil authorities. Smarting under 
the recollection of the recent incident of Zabern, where 
the garrison sabred citizens at their discretion, the 
Reichstag, on January 24, took up the consideration 
of a bill absolutely prohibiting the employment of mili- 
tary force in any part of the empire without the express 
request of the civil government. In order to impress 
the kaiser with the seriousness of its purpose, the chamber 
then postponed all further consideration of the imperial 
budget, which the government regards as the main and 
pressing issue of the session, until January 28. ‘The im- 
perial chancellor accepted the situation with as good a 
grace as was possible under the irritating circumstances. 


Brevities. 


What a careless envelope-addressing people we Ameri- 
cans are! We ought to be ashamed of it. 


A new word has been coined, ‘‘posteritism,’’ meaning 
the interest and service one may now exhibit for the 
welfare of those who are to come after us. 


Says ex-President Eliot of Harvard, with brave truth- 
telling, “‘In America there is a general lack of gentle and 
courteous manners,’’ and yet, paradox that it is, a kinder- 
hearted people never existed. 


“The Priest,’’ written by Rev. William Sullivan, is 
tabooed from some of our libraries. Nevertheless, it is 
getting a wide reading. Sherman, French & Co. of 
Boston announce a new edition. 


In a symposium on the comparative cost of living in 
the country and in the city, one man writes thus to a 
daily paper: ‘‘I have lived in both city and country, and 
find that it costs all you have, can earn, borrow, beg, or, 
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if fortunately situated, steal, to live in either.” ‘The grain 
of truth in this humorous exaggeration makes it worth 
while. 


Dr. Josiah Strong looks forward in faith to the time 
when men will not go into business for selfish reasons, but 
for the common good. He would probably admit that 
the realization of this ideal is somewhat distant in the 
future. 


Dr. George U. Wenner, in his ‘Religious Education 


and the Public School,” urges strongly the solution of 
the main question by the concession of Wednesday 
afternoon to the various religious organizations for sys- 
tematic instruction in religion. 


Francis Thompson, the English mystic of the last cen- 
tury, is described by his recent biographer as believing 
“that sanctity is medicinal, holiness a healer, from virtue 
goes out virtue, in the love of God is more than ethical 
sanity. For the feebleness of the world, seeking some 
maternal band to which it may cling, a wise asceticism is 
remedial.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
Civics Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The communication of ‘‘Civitas,’” in your issue for 
January 15, is both interesting and helpful. Ministers 
appreciate just this directness and frankness. 

“Will not the clergy make the distinction between 
preachment and practice, and do their uttermost to 
uphold the hands of those who are trying to be doers 
of the word and not hearers only?’’ Most certainly. 
That is precisely what we would like to do. We ap- 
preciate the many calls that the laity meet and the 
arduous duties that command men of affairs; but, just 
because we do have some comprehension of the ‘temper 
of the times and the changed conditions of things,” we 
would admonish the over-burdened laity that a part of 
the heavy pressute which they feel is due to the fact 
that times and conditions are not always accordant with 
ethical principles; that, whenever economic practice ig- 
nores ethical principles, disorder arises, confusion results, 
and the labors and burdens of mankind multiply. Is it 
not helpful to point out the facts, just because ministers 
wish to do something to make labors less exhausting by 
restoring moral order in the economic world, the moral 
order which the church stands for? Certainly, inspir- 
ation, not invective, is our purpose. We would “speak 
the truth in love,” without sacrificing truth to love. 
We would gladly ‘‘refill the exhausted reservoirs of spir- 
itual life and power.” But of what use to do so if the 
laity persist, as too much they have done, in pumping 
out the supply into channels so muddy with unethical 
economics that the clear waters are hopelessly contam- 
inated? The circulation between ethics and economics 
has become obstructed,—with a moral result similar 
to the physical condition of things that obtained in the 
Chicago River before the cut was made into the Mis- 
sissippi. All the clarity of the great lake could not clear 
that stream, so long as one end was choked up. The 
shipping had difficulty in navigating the mud. When 
the clear current of spiritual life flows unobstructed 
between the fountains of moral supply and the great seas 
of human activity, order will result and the burdens 
“Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with 
thy God,” has been the burden of the message of those 
who would preach righteousness in these heavy-burdened 
times,—because we loved you, gentlemen of the laity. 
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One thing is certain: the civic and social and economic 
business of life cannot be well performed independently 
of the heavenly visions of ethical principle. Men of 
affairs have too much attempted the divorce of ethics 
and economics. Is it not the clergyman’s professional 
business to attempt a remarriage of that which God 
joined together? A. W. LATTLEFIELD. 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


He Careth. 


BY FLORENCE FOSTER. 


“The good God always builds the blind bird’s nest!” 
So runs a Turkish proverb, sweet and wise. 
How calmly may she fold her wings in rest, 
Knowing his touch upon her shadowed eyes! 
Thou, who has known his love so strong and grand, 
Rest, too, in his right hand. 


“Behold,” he crieth, “I will bring the blind 
By ways they have not known,’’—assurance sweet,— 
“Straighten the crooked path, make life more kind, 
Turn darkness into light before their feet.” 
Is thy sight darkened, friend? Thy God can see. 
Let that suffice for thee. 


Unsheltered birds his providence shall shield. 
The helpless soul shall lean upon his strength. 
Our need, grown great, to greater love shall yield, 
And help, though long delayed, shall come at length. 
Wait for him, doubting not. He knoweth best 
Who builds the blind bird’s nest. 


A Part Greater than the Whole. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


A certain rich man, oppressed with the blank despair 
that comes from having no unsatisfied desires except the 
one vague, nameless, all-consuming longing inevitably 
experienced as soon as definite and namable cravings are 
silenced, one day ran away from the possessions that had 
possessed and enslaved him for so many weary years, 
struck out a new life for himself under hard and for- 
bidding conditions, conquered for himself a place in the 
world, and achieved contentment. It was no new thing 
even for a rich man to do, but it was new and intensely 
significant to this particular rich man. 

The story of the artist who last summer went into the 
Maine woods and, with no equipment or implements of 
any sort except what nature had provided, succeeded in 
wresting a maintenance from his wild surroundings, in 
procuring food and clothing and shelter suitable to his 
needs, is a narrative that appeals to every reader. It is 
true that doubt has been thrown on the verity of the sup- 
posed adventures, but they seem at least plausible, and 
they have a poetic, if not an actual, truth that wins them a 
ready hearing. At any rate, one is as free to accept the 
narrative as its denial, and to enjoy in imagination the 
adventurer’s solution of the practical problems that 
successively confronted him. As a struggle with limita- 
tions of a very elemental character, the experience pict- 
ures itself to the inner eye in somewhat the same attrac- 
tive colors as have given “Robinson Crusoe” its world- 
wide popularity. 

We complain of our restrictions and think ourselves 
cribbed, cabined, and confined in such wise as to hinder 
the best development of our powers. But do we ever 
give a thought to the vast horror of a state of being not 
subject to limitations? What satisfying consciousness 
of existence could one have without the ever-present re- 
straints that are signs to us of our distinct individuality 
and make us conscious of our contact with life and reality 
at countless points, some of them pretty sharp ones, in- 
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deed, which if we ceased to feel, we should find ourselves 
wallowing aimlessly and hopelessly in an uncompre- 
hended and incomprehensible infinite? In the published 
accounts of the psychic researches of the French savant, 
Col. de Rochas, we read of his putting his subjects into a 
deep, hypnotic sleep, during which he makes certain down- 
ward passes and apparently causes the sleeper to retrace 
in reverse order some of his or her previous states of ex- 
istence, revealing a succession of metempsychoses that 
are full of strange, though not necessarily impossible, in- 
cidents. One of his subjects, a young girl whose name is 
given as Joséphine, is made to live backward not only her 
conscious earthly life, but also her pre-natal existence, 
until at last she personates an old man who, if for the 
moment we credit these manifestations, after a dreary 
period of post-mortem wanderings through chaos and dark 
night, finally succeeds in getting himself reincarnated in 
the person of Joséphine. ‘The whole story, like many of a 
similar sort, may be taken, if we choose, as a parable illus- 
trating the unendurable blankness of a state of existence 
freed from all human limitations. A whole universe in 
which to roam at large forever is gladly exchanged for a 
temporary habitation at Voiron in the department of the 
Isére; and the checks and restraints of a woman’s life in 
a lowly station are willingly accepted in lieu of the terrify- 
ing featurelessness of a nameless and sexless state of being, 
unconfined by bounds of any sort. 

An infinitesimal fragment of the universe is all we 
crave. ‘The gift of the whole would be worse than useless. 
A part is to us much more than the whole. It is an an- 
cient truism that space and time mean nothing to man 
until they are cut up into sections. Unconfined space 
conveys no impression; but a limited portion of it, 
bounded by four walls, a tessellated pavement, and a 
vaulted roof, becomes the majestic cathedral of awe- 
inspiring proportions. ‘The free exercise of a bodily faculty, 
the unimpaired sense of sight or hearing, the unhampered 
use of the limbs, or the unconscious functioning of a per- 
fect digestion, is never really appreciated, never becomes 
a source of keen satisfaction, because it is taken too much 
as a matter of course, like the air we breathe or the force 
of gravitation that enables us to retain contact with the 
goodly frame of the earth. But in proportion to the losses 
suffered from the filching hand of time, or from the more 
abrupt depredations of accident or disease, we value the 
fraction of sight or hearing or power of locomotion or 
vigor of digestion that may remain to us as our infirmities 
multiply. A person, for example, who has always en- 
joyed the full freedom of personal intercourse that is 
facilitated by nothing so much as by acuteness of hearing, 
can have no conception of the preciousness to a deaf man 
of that minute fraction of auditory capacity whereby, 
with the help of an electric device that both transmits 
and magnifies sound, he is enabled to catch the tones of a 
familiar voice and enter into some sort of communication 
with the audible universe. ‘The strictly limited degree 
of this communication renders it far more esteemed than 
the unconsidered whole that makes up the normal person’s 
intercourse with those around him. A necessary elimina- 
tion of the trivial and the meaningless help, of course, to 
enhance the value of that fraction of intelligible converse 
still possible to the deaf man; but the chiefly operative 
factor here, as in every instance of abnormally increased 
valuations, is the scarcity of the commodity in demand. 
In the same manner, one who, like the historian Prescott 
after that grievous accident to his eyes, can spell out but 
a few words of large print in the brightest hours of the 
day, prizes the little reading power left him more than 
he ever did the perfect vision of his heedless youth. 

& It is the old story of the Cumean sibyl and the pro- 
phetic books: not until six of the nine volumes had been 
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destroyed by her could the sibyl obtain from careless 
Tarquin the price that would originally have bought the 
whole set. Instead of demanding the same price after 
each burning of a third part of the precious series, the 
canny dame might safely have trebled her figure, as she 
would doubtless have extorted the larger sum just as 
easily, and perhaps more easily, from the astonished king. 
That a third part may be nine times as valuable as the 
whole need not, however, cause any.great surprise if one 
pauses to reflect. : 
MALDEN, Mass. 


The Importance of the Family. 


The family is the only mechanism which human wit 
has ever contrived that has attractiveness enough to 
bind the individual’s caprice to travel in regular orbits, 
and to build up an orderly society out of the gravitation 
of social units. . It is a successful mechanism just because 
it is so much more than a mechanism. It is a biological 
necessity and a psychological craving, and a training 
ground for every development of ethical, spiritual, and 
economic life. The family lies at the roots of the school 
and the factory and the church, though all these insti- 
tutions have at times grown into unnatural forms which 
injure and repudiate their origin. 

I remember that, when I was an undergraduate, we 
were once set an essay by Jowett, the great master of 
Balliol, on the Origin of our Moral Ideas, and embarked 
on a great variety of theories without pleasing the 
master, who at the end delivered himself of the dictum, 
“The fact is that our moral ideas originate in the nur- 
sery.”’ We then thought it a terribly unphilosophic 
come-down from the altitudes of metaphysics, but most 
of us have probably realized by now how profoundly true 
it is. Moral education, the moulding of individuals into 
conformity with social requirements, must begin in the 
nursery; and it will make no slight difference whether 
this early training is conducted well or ill. It is no less 
important to guide the child’s first steps aright towards 
the secular and religious knowledge it will need to make 
its way through life. No state machinery will ever be 
as satisfactory in these respects as a good family, for 
no state machinery will be so potent. It will not touch 
the individual’s life so closely and constantly nor yet so 
lovingly. Even quite an inferior family would be superior 
to the finest public institution. 

If, then, a state wants good citizens, the best thing it 
can do is to keep the family in good condition.—F. C. S. 
Schiller, in the Hibbert Journal. 


Spiritual Life. 


Better the chance of shipwreck on a voyage of high 
purpose than to expend life in paddling hither and thither 
on a shallow stream to no purpose at all. Miss Sedgwick. 


s 


If God be manifest in the beauty of nature, in human 
love, and in the justice of the moral law, he is manifest, 
also, in the human intellect when it seeks after intel- 
lectual truth.—Francis C. Lowell. 


wt 


To believe that in all our practical activities we are 
working with God, that in all our subtle scientific re- 
searches we are but thinking over his thoughts, that it is 
the Eternal Spirit who drives the car along the street and 
flashes our message around the world,—all this is literally 
true. Change your words a little, and for nature’s forces 
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say the Eternal Will, for nature’s laws the Eternal and Un- 
changeable Thought, and you have the religious concep- 
tion exactly.—J. Frederic Dutton. 

ot 


It is not so much by the Christ who lived so blameless 
and beautiful eighteen centuries ago that we are saved 
directly, but by the Christ we form in our hearts, and 
live out in our daily life, that we save ourselves, God» 
working with us both to will and to do.—Theodore Parker. 


a 


The bright, cheerful view is always the healthiest. It 
is not necessary to see everything through rose-colored 
glasses, for one’s daily life has its share of thorns and 
thistles which cannot be imagined away. One must 
look beyond them and above them, and, realizing to the 
full the blessings that are ours, take less heed of shadows 
and defects.— Jewish Messenger. 


Catherine Maria Sedgwick. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


, Il. 


It was Miss Sedgwick’s good fortune to pass her entire 
career in the midst of an unusually refined and intellectual 
circle. Not only was she accustomed to mingle fre- 
quently with the various members of an extensive family 
connection gifted much beyond the average; but her 
literary fame brought her hosts of friends and admirers, 
which her rare qualities of disposition enabled her to retain 
through life. She had what might be termed a genius for 
friendship; and such famous women of her day as Fanny 
Kemble, Mrs. Jameson, Fredrika Bremer, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and others who might be cited were both glad and 
grateful to be numbered among her intimates. Of the first 
of these she wrote in her journal, in 1835, after reading 
Mrs. Kemble Butler’s recently published book :— 

‘She is a complex being, made up of glorious faculties, 
delightful accomplishments, immeasurable sensibility, 
and half a hundred little faults. Let those find them and 
mark them who have an appetite so to do. I have not.” 

It was through Fanny Kemble that Miss Sedgwick 
met in England such literary folk as Hallam, Sydney 
Smith, Lockhart, Milman, Rogers, Joanna Baillie, and 
many more; and, wherever she went, she was at past fifty 
the most enthusiastic and untiring member of her travel- 
ling party. On the Continent, likewise, she had introduc- 
tions to the people best worth knowing, and her kindness 
to a group of Italian exiles of rank in America assured 
her a warm welcome from the Sismondis at Geneva and 
other lovers of freedom elsewhere in Italy. 

In addition to foreign travel Miss Sedgwick journeyed 
rather extensively for her day in her own country. She 
was also a frequent visitor in the New York homes of 
her brothers, passed much time in Stockbridge and 
Lenox, visited Fanny Kemble in Philadelphia, and often 
paid long visits to a favorite niece, Mrs. Minot, who 
lived at Woodbourne in Roxbury. It will thus be seen 
that she was no recluse. On the contrary, she enjoyed 
travel and the meeting many persons, and she found a 
warm welcome, as was natural, everywhere. When in 
New York or Boston, she attended the theatre now and 
again, and enjoyed so doing; and she was a wide but dis- 
criminating reader. Writing letters was a favorite oc- 
cupation with her, and her epistles to kindred and friends 
still furnish delightful reading. Scattered through them 
are to be found many bits of illuminating literary criti- 
cism and amusing characterizations. Of Fenimore 
Cooper, whom she met, but was not altogether pleasantly 
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impressed with, she remarked that he was a typical John 
Bull, “even to the growl.” In July of 1835 we find her 
writing thus in her journal at Saratoga Springs, “the 
most vapid of all watering-places,’”’ concerning some of 
its frequenters:— 

“A more leaden batch of women I never saw,—nothing 
of the brilliancy of fashion, and nothing of the charm of 
nature and individuality. They have gone just far 
enough in civilization to obscure nature, and not far 
enough to polish it. ‘The varnish is on, the last touches 
not given.” 

A year or two later we discover her reading the Life of 
Mrs. Hemans, in which she was disappointed. ‘She 
seems to me to have belonged to those times when the 
elect few had no sympathy with their race, when they 
were born for music and song, for pas seuls and pas de 
deux, and not to be linked in with their kind, to lean on 
the strong and sustain the feeble. . . . In our practical, 
working-day world we can scarcely conceive such an 
existence as hers. What I like least of all is a littleness 
of vanity that is betrayed in blowing off with a gale of 
contempt the incense offered her.” 

The contrast between such natures as Mrs. Hemans’s 
and Miss Sedgwick’s is indeed striking. There was 
nothing of literary vanity to be detected in the latter, 
nor wart of sympathy with human kind. For more than 
twenty years she was an active member of the Women’s 
Prison Association of New York, and from 1848 till ber 
death was its honored first directress. She was a fre- 
quent visitor to the prisons and other institutions, espe- 
cially the Tombs, Blackwell and Randall’s Islands, and was 
often called upon to minister to the sick and dying. At 
the Isaac I. Hopper Home she taught for many succes- 
sive years a Bible class on Sunday afternoons during 
her visits to New York, and she was peculiarly successful 
in winning the confidence of the inmates of the Home. 
Nor was her work confined within the walls of the insti- 
tution. She did not lose sight of the practical side of 
reform, and thus she was led to employ the inmates in 
her own home and recommended them to friends, ‘ be- 
lieving that favorable circumstances and kindness were 
the means best adapted to save them from an evil life.” 
After her death in 1867 the annual report of the Associa- 
tion contained a well-deserved tribute to her work, the 
close of which is as follows:— 

“The touching modesty which formed so striking a 
portion of her character made it always impossible for 
her to recognize the value of her own work; but we who 
can remember the spirit of love and tenderness which 
surrounded her like an atmosphere know that it fell like 
balsam on thousands of wounded and weary hearts, en- 
couraging the helpless and comforting the forsaken, so 
that her memory is a perpetual inspiration and encourage- 
ment to us in the labour which she shared with us during 
her life.” 

During her long life Miss Sedgwick was called upon to 
endure many and severe bereavements as one by one 
brothers, sisters, beloved nieces and nephews passed on 
before her; and in her latest years she suffered much 
from bodily pain, while still later signs of mental failure 
were apparent. For the greater part of this period she 
remained at Woodbourne; and there in the home of her 
devoted niece, Mrs. Minot, she passed away in unconscious 
peacefulness on July the twenty-first, 1867. She had al- 
ways had a physical dread of death, as was natural to one of 
her somewhat shrinking nature; but, “mercifully uncon- 
scious of the final parting, she crossed that ‘narrow sea’ 
which had formerly seemed so terrible to her.” 

It was a beautiful, well-rounded life that came thus 
to its end,—a life filled with happy activities. Adored in 
her large home circle, she was admired as an author on 
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two continents, and there seems to have been absolutely 
no trace of literary vanity in her character. Her firm 
common sense and her equally ready perception of humor 
were probably strong factors in preserving her from this 
too commen failing in authors. Nor do we find in her 
nature any symptoms of selfishness. She loved and was 
beloved in turn; and, while duty was the mainspring of 
her existence, it never assumed in her case an aspect the 
least forbidding. 

That the literary work of so talented an author as Miss 
Sedgwick should be so entirely thrown into the back- 
ground as it is now is perhaps matter for regret. It may 
well be that, having served its turn in its day and genera- 
tion, such a fate as has befallen it is perfectly natural; but 
of one thing we may be sure, that, could she have lived to 
witness the almost complete eclipse of her literary fame, 
she would have felt no bitterness in regard to it. She 
would have been among the first to recognize and be 
reconciled to the inevitable. Her work was all well done; 
but, as we learn, through her letters and journals, to know 
the woman rather than the author, we are led to believe 
that, eminent author as she was, as a woman she was 
something finer still. 


The Book of Ecclesiasticus. * 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


Since the English and American Bible Societies, 
about a hundred years ago, dropped the Hebrew Apoc- 
rypha out of their editions of the Bible, the book of 
Ecclesiasticus has been little known to English readers; 
but, in truth, it is a very notable, wise, and morally 
helpful book, immensely superior to Ecclesiastes, which 
was left in the canonical Old Testament. With its 
notable companion in the Wisdom literature of the 
period, intervening between Malachi and Matthew, 
it reached the highest level among the books hidden 
between the Testaments; and its merits have been 
acknowledged by all competent Scripture scholars. 

The Apocrypha was the bridge by which much of 
the best and potent thought of Judaism and Greece 
passed over into Christianity. He who would under- 
stand the emergence in the Gospels and Epistles of 
such beliefs and forces as the expectations of the Messiah, 
the Johannine doctrine of the word of God, or the Chris- 
tian doctrine of immortality as the natural heritage 
of the spirit’s essence, ought to familiarize himself with 
the Apocrypha. Only by a due knowledge of it are 
Old and New Testament seen to be integral parts of 
one natural religious evolution. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus is a code of maxims for 
moral and religious improvement, portraying the life 
and character at which a devout worshipper in the syna- 
gogue should aim, and by which true blessedness might 
be obtained. It has been recognized by eminent teach- 
ers as the most complete and practical “manual of 
ethical culture” produced by ancient Israel. 

Written originally by the learned scholar Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, in Jerusalem, about 200 B.c., it was en- 
larged and translated into Greek by the grandson, who 
introduced it into the circle of Jewish and Greek scholars 
who gave such prestige to Alexandrean -culture. It 
is a composition partly in prose and partly in verse, 
and in many respects seems like a Jewish counterpart 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac, so full is it of shrewd epi- 
grams and homely details as to the smallest matters 
of daily behavior. Its stock of wise saws and practical 


* Extracted by permission from “Hidden between the Testaments” in Harper's 
Monthly Magazine. 
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observations, sometimes keen and cynical, at other 
times exhibiting deep insight or fine and delicate criti- 
cism, is admirably versatile and remarkably comprehen- 
sive. The reflections are those of a wise, broad-minded 
veteran who from the calm height of a long life in many 
lands and posts looks back on his career and sums up 
its lessons. 

How terse and biting are some of these proverbs:— 

Coddle thy child, and he shall make thee afraid. 

Be not as a lion in thy house and as a crazy man among thy 
servants. 
Tega travaileth with a secret, as the mother in labor with a 
ch 

If thou hast heard something, let it die with thee. 
it will not burst thee. 


Be not alarmed, 


What pregnant wisdom in homely counsels such as 
these :-— 

Health and a good constitution are above all gold. 

Delicacies poured out before a closed mouth are as messes of 


food set upon a grave. . Afflict not thyself with sad reflections. 
Gladness of heart is the life of a man and prolongeth his days. 


What regard for justice and respect for human dignity 
is shown in the admonitions of which these are samples: 
To the slave that is wise shall they that are free do service. 

The Lord will not accept any personage, however import- 
ant, and will always hear the prayer of him who is wronged. 

He that defraudeth the workman of his hire is a blood-shedder. 
He that taketh away his neighbor’s living slayeth him. 


Hardly any one, I think, has satirized the follies of 
men and women more unsparingly than the Son of Sirach. 
Nevertheless, he is a persistent optimist, seeing the 
good in life and humanity, and beholding all the ex- 
periences of life illuminated by the sunshine of divine 
good-will and religious trust. While the author indulges 
too much in bitterness against personal and national 
foes and in cruel gibes on weak women, his faith is liberal 
and humane. What rational views of the essence of 
religion, far ahead of his age, are expressed in such an 
apothegm as this,— 


Sacrificing what is wrongfully gotten is an offering of mockery, 
and the mockeries of transgressors are not accepted hy Jehovah. 


The object of man’s supreme endeavor, as presented 
in Ecclesiasticus, is ‘‘truth,” and the surest means of 
obtaining divine rewards is righteousness and helpful- 
ness to one’s fellows. Witness such sayings as these:— 

If thou hast a servant, treat him as yourself. 

‘The mercy of a man is toward his neighbor. But the mercy 
of the Lord is toward all flesh. He reproveth and disciplineth 
and teacheth, and then he bringeth them back home as a shepherd 
his flock. 

Be as a father unto the fatherless and in the place of a husband 
to the orphan’s mother; and thou shalt be as a son of the Most 
High, and he will love thee more than thy mother did. 


When we read such noble verses, does it not seem 
as if from some long buried gospel we were reading 
recovered words from the lips of the Galilean Master 
himself? 

With the closing chapters, devoted to describing 
the glories of creation and cataloguing the long line 
of Hebrew heroes and saints (a section well entitled 
the “Hymn of the Forefathers”’), the book reaches a 
splendid climax, giving voice to the instincts of reverence 
for the mighty dead and gratitude for their gifts to 
humanity, a section of which the later eulogies, in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews of the worthies who lived 
by faith, is an evident imitation and hardly an improve- 
ment. 

If, since the bodies of these famous men were buried 
in peace, their names live evermore, and their historic 
lives have been singing so gloriously and undyingly 
in the choir invisible of our human benefactors, it is 
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in great degree because of the eloquence with which 
the Son of Sirach early embalmed their memories and 
made such pious thanksgivings a customary part of 
our great national and religious festivals. 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


“Within You.” 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


Why am I taught to pray, 
“Be done on earth, thy will,” 
And in the selfsame breath to say, 
“Deliver us from ill,’ 
Unless it be 
I come to see, 
Day after day, from morn till even, - 
That J am all there is of earth 
And all there is of heaven. 


The Pulpit. 


The New Doctrine of the Spirit. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D.- 


It is expedient for you that I go away: for, if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but, if I depart, I will send him 
unto you.—JOHN xvi. 7. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has of late been newly 
stated in a form of faith recently put forth by our friends 
the Congregationalists. That statement is, by the way, 
a quite remarkable document; and it is rather amazing 
that so little public attention has been directed to it. 
We may recall that many incidents in history, from which 
we now date the beginning of great things or by which 
we mark the turning of a tide in the affairs of men, passed 
almost unnoticed at the time of their occurrence. There 
is some reason to predict that the adoption of this new 
expression of Christian faith, by a body representing the 
Congregational churches of this country, will also here- 
after be remembered and recalled as the opening of a new 
chapter in ecclesiastical history. As all may not have 
seen this new statement, it is perhaps worth quoting in 
full: — 

“We believe in God, the Father, infinite in wisdom, 

goodness, and love, and in Jesus Christ, His Son, our 
Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation lived 
and died and liveth ever more; and in the Holy Spirit 
who taketh of the things of Christ and revealeth them 
to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring the souls of 
men. 
“We are united in striving to know the will of God as 
taught in the holy Scriptures and in our purpose to walk 
in the ways of the Lord made known or to be made known 
to us. We hold it to be the mission of the Church of 
Christ to proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting 
the worship of the one true God and laboring for the 
progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the tri- 
umph of peace, and the realization of human brother- 
hood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the continued 
guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, 
we work and pray for the transformation of the world 
into the kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the 
triumph of righteousness and for life and glory ever- 
lasting. Amen.” 3 

It will be observed, by those who are familiar with the 
history of this church in which we are assembled, that 
every position claimed by King’s Chapel more than a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, when because of the 
alteration of its prayer-book it was accused of flagrant 
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a shred of the Athanasian formula of belief is left in this 
statement of faith. Dr. Freeman and the members of 
this church more than a century ago decided to leave out 
of their worship all reference to the dogma of the Trinity. 
Whatever the merits of that-dogma might be, they held 
that, except by remote inference, it was not taught in 
the New Testament, and therefore they could not regard 
it as one of the essential elements of Christian faith. 


‘However their motive is to be construed, Congregation- 


alists have now done exactly that same thing in formu- 
lating their new expression of faith. They have left out 
of it every reference to that dogma which the Council 
of Niczea established. Perhaps in the course of another 
century such references will disappear also from the 
forms of worship employed by Protestant Christianity. 
That is about as rapidly as changes of note and con- 
sequence have been effected in the Church of the past. 

When that day comes, as sooner or later, one may say, 
it is quite sure to come, this church will become historic 
in a new sense. Once, long ago, its members, intelli- 
gent, earnest, enlightened men and women, whose minds 
had been powerfully influenced by the currents of thought 
that produced the American Revolution, took a step 
which they imagined all the world about them was pres- 
ently to take. Like every one else, they failed to see 
how slow spiritual changes must necessarily be. Several 
generations had to pass before any considerable body of 
Christians was ready to do what they had done. Several 
generations more will probably pass before the world at 
large is ready to acknowledge, what.some of us know to 
be the truth, that the step taken by King’s Chapel in 
old days was not folly and not treachery, but was a 
brave and intelligent and most Christian proceeding, 
which the good sense of mankind must at last ratify and 
approve. 

I have called attention to this new proclamation 
of what the modern Christian mind believes, more es- 
pecially for the purpose of considering a little its doc- 
trine of the Spirit. “And in the Holy Spirit,” says this 
document, ‘‘who taketh of the things of Christ and re- 
vealeth them to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring 
the souls of men.’’ What strikes one first about this 
statement is its glad return to forms of thought that pre- 
vailed in the apostolic age. Those forms of thought that 
arose when Christianity was new were several times 
translated, like the Gospels themselves, into a different 
manner of speech as the new religion spread out into the 
West. ‘This mattered little, so long as a vital experience 
was propagated from heart to heart, which the forms of 
thought were designed to represent and explain. Indeed, 
it was inevitable that such translation should be made, 
otherwise Christianity would not have been intelligible 
to the peoples of the West. But, as the experience grad- 
ually faded under the world’s rough usage, the forms of 
thought tended to become mere abstractions; and, as 
such, lost much of the meaning that originally belonged 
to them. 

In our own time there has been a persistent, profound, 
and most fruitful study of the earliest Christian literature 
in order to recover the mind of those by whom Christi- 
anity was first preached to men, and in this latest state- 
ment of the office of the Holy Spirit we have one of the 
results of that study. It is spoken as one of the com- 
panions of Paul on his missionary journeys might have 
preached this most distinctive Christian doctrine. In 
the thought of the first apostles the Holy Spirit was some- 
thing which, in considerable measure, had come to take 
the place of Christ as a living presence in the hearts of 
men. Christ was enthroned on high, and the concep- 
tions of that age did not easily lend themselves to the 
thought of his continuance as a personal power in this 
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lower sphere. Ultimately, he was to come again to judge 

the earth, and meantime the throne oi his influence and 

power was in heaven. But into the place left vacant, 

when his bodily presence was removed irom among men, 

had come the Holy Spirit, to be the earthly light and 
ide of all his followers. 

At first a certain ecstasy marked the coming of this 
spirit. What happened when its advent was first noted 
we are told in the book of Acts——how there was the 
sound of a rushing mighty wind; how tongues of fire 
appeared above the heads of the apostles, who were 
praying together; and how they began to speak lan- 
guages which they had never learned. We may remark 
that none of these signs are altogether unknown to the 
students of strange and unusual mental phenomena. 
There is good reason to think that the account left to 
us describes, with substantial accuracy, a veritable occur- 
rence. Afterward this Holy Spirit was imparted by the 
“laying on of hands,” and we cannot doubt that, during 
all the days when Christianity was making conquest oi 
the Roman Empire, the giving of the Holy Spirit remained 
one of the most vital and ‘most essential parts oi the new 
faith and the new experience. It was not only that 
converts believed some change was wrought within them 
when a Christian apostle said, “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost!” ‘They felt the invasion of that new power in 
their lives. They knew that something had been im- 
parted to them, and the spirit, as a guiding presence in 
all their affairs, was thenceforth as real to them as to 
the Quaker, for example, was his “Inner Light.” 

Now it is extremely interesting to see modern thought 
returning to expressions of faith which were originally 
associated with this deep and lasting experience of human 
souls. The Athanasian formula did not undertake to 
define the office of the spirit, probably for the reason that, 
by the beginning of the fourth century, the original ex- 
perience had largely ceased to be perpetuated. The 
Holy Spirit then, and ior ages afterward, was little more 
than aname. But here is an attempt, in words at least, 
to recall something of the Christian life as it was at the 

inning. “Who taketh of the things of Christ and 
revealeth them to us, renewing, comforting and inspiring 
the souls of men.” ‘This, again, is the conception oi 
some kind of presence at work in the world, doing what 
Christ did when he stood in person among his followers. 
I say it is significant of much to see later dogmas and 
definitions laid aside in favor of a statement mostly 
couched in Biblical language and designed to set forth 
the living experience of the first disciples of Christ. Itis 
interesting, too, in a way, that the original custom of 
the “laying on of hands” is still preserved in the Church, 
as it is in ordination and confirmation services. Such 
memorials of the piety of past ages have always a certain 
beauty, and perhaps a certain use; though in that day 
what was conferred upon or was awakened within the 
mind of the new convert was as plainly n i as is 
the giving of an electric shock, while now the Christian 
must be content with a theory that some change, unielt, 
is wrought within him. 

This suggests the query, What experience of ours 

ds to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as our 
brethren of another household of faith have stated it? 
It is all very well to get away irom speculations which 
are altogethér in the air, doctrines about which nobody 
can possibly know whether they are true or false, im 
order to have statements of belief which once grew out 
of what human souls actually felt, as truly as we feel 
sunlight and air. But no religion that has amounted to 
anything as a moral and spiritual force ever lived long 
of other men and other times; and 
perhaps to-day, less than at any previous period of his- 
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tory, can religion maintain itseli on phrases that do not 
correspond to the experience of those who are now alive. 
A good doctrine of the Holy Spirit must therefore de- 
scribe not alone what was found true in apostolic times, 
but what we of this present day have certified to us, as 
a reality of the world in which we live. 

li we come to consider that question, many would ask, 
no doubt: “What is the use of any such doctrine? Why 
not say, at once, that God is round about us, and what 
advantage can there be in attempting a distinction be- 
tween his presence and the work of a Holy Spirit?” 
God, it is said, is Spirit. In any event, it is a divine 
presence to which we refer when we speak of a “renewer, 
a comforter, and an inspirer of our souls.” Why do we 
not say at once that this is God by whom, to take the 
words of the Psalmist, we are “beset behind and before?” 
and what else but that can we mean when we say that 
we believe in the Holy Spirit? 

Well, of course, we do mean that, yet the first Chris- 
tians, when they used this term, intended thereby to 
designate a special manifestation of the divine presence. 
They had a special experience which they thus described. 
Some influence from the unseen world had come very 
near to them, to move them profoundly in their mmost 
being; and it was this that they named the Holy Spirit. 

Now, although our own habits of thought and feeling 
are, in many respects, quite different from theirs, it seems 
to me there is enough likeness between their inner life 
and our own to justify us in continuing their manner of 
speech, and that there is enough advantage in the use 
of the phrase to make it greatly worth while. Ina general 
way, we know what we mean when we speak of the Spirit, 
and it answers to impressions of ours which we hold 
indubitably true; while, on the other hand, it is almost 
a priceless phrase to us, just because it does not mean 
too much. 

Every now and again we have a certain conscious- 
ness of powers at work in the world within us and about 
us that are vast and intelligent and beneficent. As im 
the eyes of our friend there sometimes seems to flash 
the deep soul, which generally dwells behind a kind of 
mask, but then, as it were, comes to the windows of its 
house to meet us face to face, so there are moments when 
a great soul of all things appears to reveal itself in such 
wise that we stand in living contact with it. It is not 
merely that our philosophy tells us there must be a 
Supreme Being, out of whom all things come and by whom 
the wide universe is controlled. It is that we somehow — 
meet that invisible presence, are aware of it close at hand, 
as the power by which every other power is swayed. I 
should think that at such times, though there may be no” 

; and no tural sign, we have had an expe- 
rience of the Holy Spirit, and that this touch between our 
living consciousness and a much greater consciousness 
cpl cae with that 

irit. 

While we can render to this extent a reasonable ac- 
count of words which we often take upon our lips, it 
is good and useful to have an expression which 
all definition that we can give of it. I am quite sure of 


of the infinite mystery. 
there is a mystical side to most of our 


ex to think of that wondrous land without asking too 
how it may be bounded or what it contains. 

__ For one thing there is the somewhat troublesome ques- 

tion of the personality of Deity, which we do not have to 


impersonal, yet we do not feel obliged to try to realize 
that it isa person. It is a presence, a power, which has 
a Special mission to the hearts and souls of men: Where 
it comes from or how it stands related to the great Sov- 
rei that holds the throne of the universe, we scarcely 
: feel moved to inquire. 

Of all aspects or manifestations of , Christians 
have dogmatized least about the aly Spat Tt is as 
Se meee 2 heap cnepart.cf ew arbeioes lie 

where dogma could not much intrude. For this reason, 

if for no other, we may well cling to the speech of the 

As interest m dogmas has waned, so, in fact, the 
attention of the Church has more and more turned to 
Tt seems a happy augury of better days to 
religion shall be less bound by ems of 
the rationalistic mind has planned, shall 
ee erin of ie ce cate ot 
the slave of logic, and where things continually come 
te pass which all the wiseacres have said could not take 


In yet one other way the doctrine of the Spirit appears 
to fit into our best living and our highest thought. “Who 
taketh of the things of Christ, and revealeth them to us,” 
says the new confession of faith. Now, if we were to 
understand by this that the Spirit mediated or ministered 

: nothing else save what was rooted in that single person- 
io , 1, fer one, should think the statement too narrow 
to cover the facts which it onght to include. But it need 
not be thus read. The Spirit may thus deal with the 
things of Christ, who lived the supreme life of human 
history, and it may also deal in the same way with the 
es oO ee Once 
it was t necessary to make everything pertaining 
to Christ exclusive, as if nothing like it could be found 
_ elsewhere. Now, as by general consent, we hold that 
life up as being and representative of humanity, 
a eee tne amd walk in the Spit. Thus 
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strength is required; but this finer, more spiritual force 
we use for the transmission of intelligence. 

So the life that has exercised great power over men, 
when tts career is apparently ended, is transformed into 
a still more remarkable kind of influence. What: Saint 
Paul said of his Master, “Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no 
more,” is in a way true everywhere. All who go from 
us into the spiritual world are aiterward more than a 


memory of what they have been. They become to us 


a new kind of being. It is commonly said that we ideal- 
ize our heroes and our friends when they are no longer 
with us. It is probably more true to say that we know 
them better than ever we knew them in the flesh. The 
essential soul and spirit of them comes out more plainly 
when the accidents and frictions of worldly life no longer 
engage our attention. 

There are things about every personality not likely 
to be revealed to us till all the pettiness of earth has 
dropped away from it, and its greater traits stand free 
of some things by which, in bodily presence, they were 
in part obscured. All this belongs to our spiritual 
life. It is part of the phenomena of a spiritual world. 
Tt is because we are spiritual beings that these things 
are true. Given the continuance oi our personal beimg in 
another realm of pure spirit, must we not think that this 
other realm is pervaded by a great power and presence 
through which those whom we have loved and seem to 
have lost may still come near to us? Not even here are 
we sO many separated and sundered points of existence. 
There is something which surrounds us all and flows 
through us all and makes us one. Much more that must 
be true of those who dwell altogether in the spirit, as we 
do only im part.. And that something that unites us may 
well be a Holy Spirit by which we are continually enlight- 
ened and inspired. 

As we read our Gospels, we see that the followers of 
Christ did not appreciate his greatness while he was still 
with them; but after his death they did begin to realize 
what an unspeakable privilege had been vouchsafed to 
them. Was it that a fond memory exaggerated the good 
and the beauty which their eyes had once beheld? Was 
it not rather that a Holy Spirit had taught them the real 
glory which at first, like children, they could only partly 
see? We can, of course, take our choice of these two 
explanations; but I hold that sound experience will ratify 
only the last. Life ought never to be a process of dis- 
illusionment. The farther we can explore it, the more 
wonderful it becomes. The past seems better than the 
present just because we know better what made it worth 
the living, when all the things that did not count have 
dropped out of sight. The great man looms larger than 
his contemporaries found him, because we do not have 
to behold the peculiarities which made some of them 
think him small and mean. 

So does the Holy Spirit reveal to us, as we go on, 
things greater and better than we at first realized, and 
evermore it is the comfort and renewal of mankind to 
discover that the dull pebbles of experience, which it has 
gathered in somewhat thoughtless mood, turn out to be 
like polished gems, which make for it a priceless heritage 
oi splendor and worth. 

Boston, Mass. 


Men one day will learn to trust God and to love him; 
and, instead of shrinking from him, they will earnestly 
desire to approach him, for they will know the truth, that 
God is indeed good to all, to every creature,—to the lowest, 
the saddest, the meanest, the sinfullest,—and that his ten- 
der mercies are, and ever will be over all his works.—J ohn 
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The Mosher Catalogue. 


An individually selected library often 
becomes the artistic embodiment of its 
owner’s personality. A real book-lover—that 
is, one whose books are each and all sensi- 
tively related to himself—is known by the 
books that he buys. His library is a micro- 
cosm of his individual cosmos. The cata- 
logue of a man’s library is a form of auto- 
biography. Now, this principle has been 
carried one step further in our time by one 
who has shown us that not only the criticism 
and collection of books may belong to the 
creative arts, but the publication of them 
also. ‘The history of printing and book-sell- 
ing records other instances of a like nature. 
Pickering and Moxon and Russell Smith, to 
mention only two or three recent names, are 
examples of publishers who impressed their 
businesses with a personal artistic character. 
But none of these better deserves the de- 
scription of creative publisher than Thomas 
B. Mosher of Portland, Me. Many pub- 
lishers we have who know and love and 
publish good literature, and take pride, too, 
in the building of beautiful books; but such 
books are only a small part of their general 
output. Their catalogues are impersonal, 
omnium gatherum, lists of unrelated volumes. 
There is evident in them no selective prin- 
ciple, save that of a general merchant to 
purvey such creditable wares as the reading 
public is likely to purchase. You do not say 
immediately, as you take up one of their 
books, ‘‘This is a Pickering book!”’ or some 
one else’s as the case may be. Their name 
on a title-page stands for nothing distinc- 
tive, nothing beyond general respectability, 
or the reverse. With Mr. Mosher it is de- 
lightfully different; and, as a result of twenty 
years’ devotion to a certain personal ideal 
of literary appeal and perfection, he is able, 
with perfect propriety and without need of 
explanation, to entitle his catalogue—‘‘ The 
Mosher Books.”’ 

As one looks back over Mr. Mosher’s 
publishing career, one is struck by the fact 
that he began right away as he meant to go 
on. Already the line he meant to mark out 
for himself was clear in his mind, the result 
of a well-defined maturity of taste and judg- 
ment. For I believe I am right in thinking 
that the first issue from his press was an 
edition of George Meredith’s Modern Love, 
at that time of day all but unknown outside 
the secret society of fanatic Meredithians. 
I remember well the grateful surprise and 
curiosity with which in London I received 
Mr. Mosher’s present of that now rare re- 
print. It is always delightful to catch the 
windfall of a beautiful book, as it were, out 
of the afr; and then one was thankful to this 
unknown enthusiast oversea, first, for having 
discovered for himself that great unappre- 
ciated poem, and then for his courage in re- 
printing it. ‘‘Portland, Maine,’’ meant 
nothing to me in those days, or I should have 
been still more surprised at this good thing 
coming out of that particular Nazareth. 
Even more exotic to me would have seemed 
another publication that soon followed,— 
Andrew Lang’s translation of Aucassin and 
Nicolete. 

Andrew Lang was very angry over that 
act of charming “‘piracy’’; never, in fact, 
got over it. Possibly, I take an immoral 
view of such so-called literary piracy, yet 
it seems to me mere childishness, when one 
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has neglected properly to protect one’s 


literary property, to complain if some one 
exercises his undoubted legal right of taking 
a fancy to it. Actually, I rejoice no little 
that so much exquisite literature would seem 
to have been thus left unprotected; for in 
that neglect has been the opportunity of 
Mr. Mosher’s enthusiasm, and by reason of 
it many lovely things that, in the indiffer- 
ent hands of their “‘legitimate’’ sponsors 
stood a fair chance of oblivion, have been 
rescued and displayed for our ‘‘delight in 
widest commonalty spread.’ One English 
writer, at all events, who had the common 
sense to take this view of Mr. Mosher’s 
“‘piracy,’’ William Sharp, has had good 
reason to congratulate himself on his asso- 
ciation with The Mosher Books; for it is 
hardly too much to say that the fame of 
“Fiona Macleod,” in its inception, at all 
events, was largely due to that devoted ap- 
preciation in far-away Portland, Me. So 
William Sharp would have been the first to 
admit. 

But Mr. Mosher as an exquisite Claude 
Duval of publishing is but an almost forgotten 
parenthesis in his career. If, as Kipling 
says, he has taken his good where he found 
it, ’tis all to the gayety of bookmen, and here 
I am not so much concerned with the so- 
called piracy as with the creative taste which 
inspired it. Of this creative taste Mr. 
Mosher’s catalogue is one really exquisite 
expression. The Bibelot is the other. The 
catalogue has the charm of a delicately made 
anthology. 

Often I take it down and turn over its 
leaves, as I would walk in a garden of old- 
world flowers. How one admires the charm- 
ing conceited arrangement of the garden, its 
quaint walls and the inscriptions scattered 
here and there on dial and bower. It is the 
catalogue raisonné lifted into the region of 
poetry. His garden is not without its austerer 
walls and sturdier sunlit groves, over which 
preside such names as Milton and Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold and _— Browning, 
Meredith and Whitman. 

To the making of the library which this 
catalogue represents Mr. Mosher has not 
only brought the creative selective taste of a 
rare lover of literature, but it has grown more 
and more evident that his publishing has had 
a deeper purpose than either the production 
of dainty editions or the commercial gain 
resulting from their purveying, and that 
he has combined with both those very proper 
aims a certain missionary enthusiasm for the 
dissemination of the more spiritual and ex- 
quisite forms of literature. Long ago (1895) 
in his prefatory note to the first issue of 
The Bibelot—to me the most fascinating 
miscellany of lovely thought and expression 
ever compiled—Mr. Mosher thus defined 
a purpose which he has pursued no less in his 
book-publishing than in the little magazine 
in question! ‘‘To bring together the posies 
of other men bound by a thread of one’s own 
choosing is the simple plan of the editor of 
The Bibelot. In this way those exotics of 
literature that might not immediately find a 
way to wider reading are here reprinted, and, 
so to speak, resown in fields their authors 
never knew.”’ 

The tiny, delicately worded prefaces to 
each issue of The Bibelot revealed that Mr. 
Mosher possesses a sensitive pen of his own, 
and these and the occasional introductions to 
his catalogue vibrate with a passion for 
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literature that speaks for itself, and clearly 
differentiates Mr. Mosher from his pub- 
lishing brethren. With what a “sad sin- 
cerity’’ Mr. Mosher has devoted himself to 
his dream, some words of an almost vale- 
dictory wistfulness from a recent foreword of 
his bear witness. He has been quoting one of 
Whitman’s affirmations of the spiritual 
nature and destiny of man. “And would 
you,” he says, “‘call\this a lost point of view? 


If it is, then my scheme of things has an 


insubstantial value, and any ‘tidings of great 
joy’ I thought inherent in the books I have 
chosen to offer you is but a mirage of the 
mind, the baseless fabric of. a vision that 
fades and leaves no trace... . At times I may 
have unduly insisted upon the fact that it 
was not merely a commercial adventure with 
me, but the possession of ideals in book- 
publishing, with the implication that the 
thing done was for a purpose beyond itself, 
‘seeing finally with inexorable vision the 
way that life comes and the way that life 
goes, whatever may happen with words.’”’ 

Recently, in a volume called Amphora,— 
a sort of private breviary of prose and verse, 
—Mr. Mosher has included several such little 
essays of his own, among them one which 
I find especially delightful for the glimpses 
it gives of the bookish ardors and adventures 
of his youth,—‘‘ The Books I shall not read 
again.” ‘‘No! I shall never again read 
books,”’ he says, ‘“‘as I once read them in my 
early seafaring when all the world was 
young, when the days were of tropic splen- 
dor, and the long evenings were passed with 
my books in a lonely cabin dimly lighted by a 
primitive oil-lamp, while the ship was plough- 
ing through the boundless ocean on its weary 
course around Cape Horn.” ‘This glimpse 
of bookish seafaring is as tantalizing as it is 
fascinating. I want some more of those old 
memories. Won’t Mr. Mosher be persuaded 
to take his pen in hand and go seafaring and 
book-faring once more? I am _ persuaded 
that he could write us a new Bibliomania with 
a spiritual-human thrill in it entirely missing 
from the old.—Richard Le Gallienne, in the 
Forum. 3 


The Unpopular Review. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Those of us whose hair is turning gray 
remember well what a notable forward 
step in American periodical literature oc- 
curred when the Aélantic Monthly, under 
the editorship of James Russell Lowell, 
began to appear. It filled a great need. 
So does the new quarterly magazine, The 
Unpopular Review, just launched in New 
York City by the publishing house of 
Henry Holt & Co. It seems likely to 
signalize a similar noteworthy advance 
in American letters, for it is a magazine 
whose high aims lift it into an intellectual 
and ethical atmosphere in which neither 
editor nor publisher feel the need of the 
sentimental and sensational trash that 
fill the pages of the popular periodicals of 
the United States. It has no stories, no 
pictures, no muck-raking revelations as 
to prominent personalities and organiza- 
tions, no gossip about ambitious nobodies, 
no fulsome puffs of editorial pets or no- 
torious idols of the passing hour, no one- 
sided arguments for partisan policies or 
new-fangled panaceas. Instead it has 
a dozen trenchant, sensible, well-informed 
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discussions, marked by independence and 
originality, wpon the great social and public 
questions of our time. While full of 
weighty facts and plain statements of the 
results of modern researches and the ex- 
periences of our race, they are as witty 
as they are wise. 

There has been much discussion of late 
whether teachers of Christianity or those 
engaged in religious or philanthropic work 
should often speak upon political issues 
or social problems; but it is certain that, 
if they do, they should have an impartial 
and all round knowledge of such questions. 
One of the best helps to this to-day, it 
seems to me, is to read regularly such an 
independent, sane, keen, thoroughly posted 
and wide-awake periodical as The Unpop- 
ular Review, HARVARD GRADUATE. 


Literature. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION OF To-Day. 
By James T. Shotwell, Ph.D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.10 net.— 
The William Brewster Clark Memorial lect- 
ures, given in Amherst College last April by 
Prof. Shotwell of Columbia University, were 
heard with keen interest, but in the end were 
regarded as inconclusive. From the title one 
is led to expect an account of some very 
recent and revolutionary change, but the 
reader soon finds that the revolution is no 
novelty and involves no reign of terror. The 
“to-day” of the title is an historian’s to- 
day, a distinction of modern from more 
ancient time in the life of the Occident. The 
revolution is the rise of the sciences, the 
handing over to them of the explanation of 
phenomena, and the consequent seculariza- 
tion of much that once was in the domain of 
the Church or was in some way intricated 
with religion. The revolution in religion, 
therefore, really reduces itself to the rise of a 
scientific civilization, or Kultur, and even if 
this shows of late an accelerated power, it 
must not be supposed that religious faith and 
religious institutions are without some 
acceleration of adjustment to it. Prof. 
Shotwell presents the matter in a fresh and 
stimulating fashion, but with incompleteness 
and inadequacy. In the end he means to 
argue that there is provocation for religion 
after all the scientific secularization is ac- 
complished, and he elucidates this by dis- 


tinguishing our scientific attitude and our 


religious consciousness in their compara- 
tively primitive manifestations (pp. 1o1, 
113, 114). The fundamental religious phe- 
nomenon is found to bea thrill of awe— 
and appreciation—before that which is 
mysterious. The future survival of religion 
depends on the fact that the mysteries of 
life and matter, after all our science, are 
forever likely to produce that stimulating 
thrill. The argument lingers so much in the 
more primitive period studied by the an- 
thropologists that the reader might be 
tempted to forecast only some repeated 
primitive thrill without the higher develop- 
ment of religious consciousness presented in 
the yet unfinished evolution of ethical mono- 
theistic religion. Indeed, the theologian, 
versed in the reconstruction of theology,—or 
shall we not say revolution—due to Kant 
and Schleiermacher and also to the an- 
} ical science and comparative relig- 


thropologi: 
jon in which Dr. Shotwell is at home, will | Gambling and Gamblers”’; 
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wonder if he is not being left out of account, 
especially when he is told (p. 99) that we 
are still unhistorical and never consider relig- 
ion as a process. The theologian may prop- 
erly suggest that even Systematic Theology 
has now absorbed the facts and valuations 
which Dr. Shotwell is expounding and indeed 
with more critical precision. It would 
indeed be another book if this were set forth, 
and apparently there is need for such a public 
explanation. Why should not the William 
Brewster Clark Memorial Lectures give a 
modern theologian the chance? 


A PEOPLE’s MAN. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 
net.—Mr. Oppenheim, returning to the field 
of diplomatic struggle and one-man power, 
which he has made peculiarly his own, 
writes now the story of a socialist leader, set 
amid warring factions. Lady Elizabeth and 
a daughter of the people provide the con- 
trasted feminine types needed for the develop- 
ment of the story. The action takes place 
in London: the issue seems doubtful until 
Germany takes a hand in the game, and 
matters hasten to an exciting crisis. An 
Cppenheim novel needs only due anounce- 
ment, since its public is ready for each new 
book from the popular writer. In this he 
certainly holds his own. 


Magazines. 


The Midwinter Fiction Number (Feb- 
ruary) of the Century fagazine contains 
seven short stories. ‘‘The Temple of the 
Countless Gods”’ is a love-story of Japan, by 
John Luther Long, author of Madam Butter- 
fly; “Mother” is by Lawrence Perry; “ What 
a Woman Wants,” by Caroline Duer; “That 
Affair of the Boots,’’ by Henry S. Watson; 
“Shadows,” by George Bronson-Howard; 
“The New Nest,” by Katharine Holland 
Brown. “The Last War in the World,” by 
H. G. Wells, is a flight of imagination that is 
also a powerful indictment against war. The 
question as to the right of the Louvre Mona 
Lisa to be called an older picture than the 
Mona Lisa in the Prado Gallery in Madrid is 
the subject of a study by Walter Littlefield, 
illustrated by framable pictures. Artisti- 
cally the number is unusually rich. ‘“‘The 
Mexican Menace,” by W. Morgan Shuster, 
author of “The Strangling of Persia,” and 
“Racial Consequences of Immigration,” one 
of Prof. Edward A. Ross’s important series, 
and ‘‘The Boy who goes Wrong,” by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, are among the more serious 
articles. Percy Mackaye’s bird masque 
““Sanctuary”’ is the leader of the poetic 
contributions; and ten pages are devoted to 
the comic section, “In Lighter Vein.” 


In the February A merican Magazine, Finley 
Peter Dunne, famous as the creator of ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley,’ writes an amazing article entitled 
“The Majesty of the Law: Impressions of a 
Boy of Seventeen at a Hanging.’’ Mr. 
Dunne, at seventeen years of age, was a Chi- 
cago newspaper reporter; and, as such, wit- 
nessed a public execution, which he describes 
and interprets with great vividness. His 
article is a notable document on the subject 
of capital punishment. Hugh Fullerton be- 
gins a series of articles entitled ‘‘ American 
Ray Stannard 
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Baker begins a series of letters from the field 
entitled “Seeing America”; George Fitch, 
the Illinois humorist, describes the ‘‘ Home- 
burg Weekly Democrat” in a sketch of life 
in a small town; Walter Prichard Eaton, the 
theatrical critic, writes ably on the subject 
“What is a Moral Play?” and J. Breckin- 
ridge Ellis contributes an article entitled 
“The Finger Test of Literature,” which is an 
account of a blind man’s ideas of literature 
gained from the slow process of finger reading. 
Edna Ferber, Kate Jordan, Alfred Ollivant, 
Samuel Merwin, and Maravene Thompson 
contribute fiction. Prize-winning letters are 
published in the contest entitled “What is 
a Criminal?’’ The Interesting People De- 
partment contains five short articles about 
remarkable living Americans. James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Kin Hubbard, Ed Howe, and 
Oliver Herford make humorous contribu- 
tions. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By, James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY _ 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


“ LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 
‘i humor and tolerance, a natural music 


and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize foritssweet- | 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 
4 Park Street, Boston 


: 
With frontispiece, $1.25 net. | 
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The Dome, 
The Downy Woodpecker. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Little bunch of feathers, 
White and black and gray, 

Why do you come roaming 
On this wintry day? 

Tap, tap, up the tree, 

I have gentle thoughts of thee. 


Near my window climbing, 
Turning your bright eyes, 
When you spy a grub or worm, 

With a pleased surprise. 
Tap, tap, up the tree, 
Welcome friend you are to me. 


When the frost is biting, 
Still you do not care; 

There’s a feast within the bark 
For you everywhere. 

Tap, tap, up the tree, 

Want can ne’er come nigh to thee. 


Down a hole you make your nest 
In the old oak’s side, 

Line it soft with moss and grass, 
Where your nestlings hide. 

Tap, tap, up the tree; 

Birdie, what can frighten thee? 


In your castle rocking 
When the winds are high. 
Timid people mocking, 
You are safe and dry. 
Tap, tap, up the tree, 
Teach thy cheeriness to me. 


The Visitation of the Black Cat. 


BY LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


Yes, Charcoal certainly must be lost; for 
the children had rummaged the house from 
cellar to garret, in a vain search for him, and 
Nanna Brooks had laid aside her sewing to 
help. 

The little Brookses were inconsolable at 
the disappearance of the pet, which had won 
its way into the heart of every member of 
the family from the day it first stepped paw 
across the threshold. 

And what would Jack Sprat do without his 
little playfellow? From the beginning the 
big, awkward St. Bernard pup and the tiny 
kitten had shown the keenest interest in 
each other, and interest that soon developed 
into warm friendship. A pretty picture 
they made, eating from the same dish, play- 
ing at hide-and-seek, and, when tired out 
from their frolics, cuddling down close to- 
gether for a nap. ? 

“‘Oh, I have an idea!’’ cried Sister Nell, 
as she fled to her room, returning soon after- 
ward with a dozen neatly printed slips of 
paper, each one of which read as follows: 
“Tost—A six-months-old black kitten, an- 
swering to the name of Charcoal. When 
last seen, he wore about his neck a yellow 
ribbon with bell attached. Finder will be 
suitably rewarded by leaving him at No. 7 
A Street.” 

“Now,” exclaimed the triumphant printer, 
“if you children will tack up these posters 
in conspicuous places, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if something came out of it. At 
any rate it will do no harm to try.” 

Whereupon the little Brookses dried their 
tears, and suddenly became very busy. 

The next day, in her zeal for good works, 
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Nana Brooks went to the kindergarten, the 
primary, and the grammar schools in the 
neighborhood, and asked permission of the 
teachers to address the classes, which was 
cheerfully given; and, going from room to 
room, she announced, in her bright and in- 
imitable way, the loss of little Charcoal, and 
succeeded in so interesting the small fry that 
before another twenty-four hours nearly every 
boy and girl in the district had become a 


self-appointed detective bound on discovering” 


the whereabouts of that kitten or knowing the 
reason why. 

And now comes the strangest part of my 
story—strange, but true, nevertheless; for 
all this really happened, and not so very 
many years ago either, right here in a suburb 
of Boston! 

For some days after the announcement of 
their loss, the Brookses’ door-bell seemed to 
have acquired the secret of perpetual motion, 
as kittens galore descended upon the house- 
hold. Not only were black kits produced 
in breathless expectation of receiving the 
coveted reward, but various-colored kits 
of assorted ages and sizes,—tabbies, tigers, 
calico cats, black-and-white kits, kits tawny 
yellow, and even a couple of Angoras!— 
for descriptions of the waif had become some- 
what distorted. So was it strange that 
after a while the Brookses themselves became 
confused in their judgment of cats, and black 
kittens in particular? 

“And kittens grow so fast, too,’’ declared 
Ted, fondling one especially engaging little 
beauty. ‘‘’Course Charcoal would be big- 
gern when he went away a week ago. I 
believe this is Charcoal!’ giving the ball of 
black fluff a loving squeeze. 

“No, it isn’t Charcoal, his eyes were yel- 
lower!’”’ replied Iou, who was taking lessons 
in water-color, and described the eyes of the 
missing one as “pure gamboge.”’ 

“Yes, but a cat’s eyes change with age 
and the weather! Wait, I have an inspira- 
tion!’’ exclaimed Nell, ever ready of resource. 
“Call Jack Sprat!”’ 

Jack Sprat shambled in from the yard, and 
simultaneously the ball of black fluff as- 
sumed the appearance of a small demon, as 
it confronted the big puppy in a fury, eyes 
blazing, back elevated, and tail distended, 
and hissing and spitting like a bunch of fire- 
crackers. Jack Sprat fled in dismay. That 
settled the question, and thereafter, in times 
of doubt,—and there were many such occa- 
sions,—his puppyship was called in to act as 
judge. 

But one day, after three weeks had passed 
and forty-seven kittens had been interviewed, 
and the Brookses had about given up hope, 
an odd-looking bit of feline forlornity put in 
an appearance, borne in the arms of a freckle- 
faced ragamuffin. Surely this hungry-look- 
ing waif could never be the once plump Char- 
coal; but the eyes—big and bright-and beau- 
tiful—were the nearest approach to ‘pure 
gamboge’”’ seen since the ill-fated day of their 
owner’s disappearance. Lank and collar- 
less, it seemed incredible that so short a 
time could have wrought such a change. 

“Call Jack Spratt!” 

Once again was the umpire summoned, 
and,—oh, joy!—no longer could there by any 
doubt about it! Who but Charcoal would 
dare to rub so affectionately and with such 
an air of proprietorship against the awkward 
legs of the great puppy! And who other 
than Jack Sprat could have looked so silly 
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and sheepish and, yes, actually happy, as he 
sniffed his former playfellow with every in- 
dication of delight, and immediately began a 
set-to at hide-and-seek! 

Great was the rejoicing in the Brooks 
household that day, and great also was the 
rejoicing in the heart of the young tatter- 
demalion who had restored Charcoal to his 
rightful owners, thereby receiving a crisp 
dollar bill and’a good dinner for his trouble. 

‘Needless to say, the truant grew plump 
and beautiful again; and one day, when he 
had nearly reached his full stature, Sister 
Nell brought him home a new ribbon with 
a tinkling silver bell attached—a ribbon 
almost the identical color of his eyes,—and 
at the same time his puppyship was presented 
with a handsome collar on which was en- 
graved in plain script—so plain that ‘he 
who runs may read,’ quoth Nell—these 
words: ‘Jack Sprat—member of the Hu- 
mane Society.” 

“But, if 1 had my way about it,” she added, 
“T believe I’d rechristen the dear beastie, 
and call him King Solomon; for, like that 
monarch of old, he helped settle, in the wisest 
and surest way, a difficult question as to 
rightful ownership.” 


How Rain and Wind and Snow 
Helped. 


“How cold it is!’’ said Tiny Hare, as he 
sat near the edge of the wood one day. 

“Good-night, Tiny Hare,” called many of 
the insects that had sung night and day 
all the Long Warm Time. 

“Where art you going?” 
Hare. 

“To bed,” said the little creatures. “We 
shall sleep in the earth or under the bark 
till the Long Warm Time comes again. We 
have to go to bed first, because we are the 
wee ones.” : 

Next day the bats flew past, and many 
little furry animals of the wood ran by 
Tiny Hare as he played in the field. 

“Where are you going?” called Tiny 
Hare; and they cried, ‘‘We are going into 
caves and hollow trees to take the long nap.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Tiny Hare, “nobody 
will be left.” 

Next day dear, wee, baby Tiny Hare, 
hiding in the bushes, saw the bears making 
their beds, and the beavers in the streams 
plastering their mud houses. 

“What are you doing?” cried Tiny Hare. 

“We are making the beds for our long 
sleep,’’ they said drowsily, and soon wood 
and field grew very qittiet. 

“Qh, dear, dear, dear,” cried Tiny Hare, 
“how lonely it is!”” and he ran to his home 
of sticks and leaves in the briar patch. 

“T’m cold and sleepy,” said Tiny Hare. 

“Eat your supper, and lie by me all the 
dark, dark Dark,’’ said kind Mamma Hare. 

“No; you will wake me when the light 
time comes. I wish to sleep all the Long 
Cold Time.” 

“Who ever heard of such a thing for a 
hare?’’-said Mamma Hare. 

“T wish to,” said Tiny Hare. 
to sleep in a tree.” 

“A hare cannot climb a tree. Come, eat 
your supper and sleep in my warm fur,” 
said Mamma Hare. 

“No,” said Tiny Hare, “I wish to sleep 
weeks and weeks, and I will find a tree that 


asked ‘Tiny 


“I wish 
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I can climb,” and that dear, wee, naughty, 
baby Tiny Hare ran away into the woods 
all alone. 

He tried to climb a tree, but he could not. 
He looked and looked for a tree with a hol- 
low near the ground, but he did not find 
one. By and by the Dark came. How 
cold it was! 

“T’ll sleep here,” said Tiny Hare, and he 
ran into a snug hole in the ground. 

- “Good! I wish a rabbit for tea,” said 
the old weasel who lived there, and he put 
out his sharp claws. 

How Tiny Hare did run! How afraid he 
was! The dark, dark Dark had come, and 
he could not see his paw before his face; 
but he ran and he ran, till the old weasel 
lost him in the bushes, 

“Here’s my bed at last!” cried Tiny 
Hare, as he came to a hole under a rock. 
The Moon was rising, and oh, she was sad 
for baby hare! 

“T’ll help him,’ said the Moon, and she 
shone brightly into the hole. There lay a 
snake with bright eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Tiny Hare in fear, 
and he ran away through the woods. 

By and by he found a tree trunk that 
‘slanted from the ground. Tiny Hare ran 
up the long trunk, and jumped into a snug 
round nest lined with the warmest, softest 
fur and milkweed silk. 

“This is my bed. It must be,” he said, 
and snuggled down to sleep. 

Home came the flying squirrel whose bed 
it was. 

“Well!” said he, “get out of my bed at 
once.” 

“This is my bed,’’ said Tiny Hare. 

Then the flying squirrel became so angry 
that he flew from tree to tree, scolding all 
the time. 

“T wish to sleep in this furry bed all the 
Long Cold Time,” said Tiny Hare, sitting up. 

“Well, you can’t,” said Flying Squirrel. 
“Hurry now, and fly down to the ground.” 

“T can’t fly,” said Tiny Hare. 

“Tf you can’t fly, you have no business 
in a tree,” said Flying Squirrel; and he 
pushed and he pulled Tiny Hare out of that 
snug nest, till he stood on the branches high 
above the earth. How Tiny Hare did feel! 

“Now learn to fly, ’’said Flying Squirrel, 
and he pushed dear, wee, baby Tiny Hare, 
who couldn’t fly at all, right off the tree! 

Wind in the tree-tops heard it all. 

“Tl help him,” said kind Wind, and he 
blew so quickly and so hard that Tiny 
Hare sailed down like a ball of fluff, and 
wasn’t hurt at all. 

Then—what do you suppose? 
Fox. He saw Tiny Hare. 

“Aha!” barked he. 

How Tiny Hare did run and run through 
the bushes, and after him ran Fox, laughing! 

“Tet him run,” he said, “I shall catch 
him at last.” 

Snow lay up in the clouds that Wind had 
blown over the Moon. 

“T will help him,” said Snow, and she 
fell in big flakes that lay white on the 
ground, and sly Fox lost the trail of Tiny 
Hare in the bushes. 

How tired Tiny Hare felt when he knew 
that he was safe! 

“T wish to be in my home,” he said, and 
he crept oh, so slowly, to his home where 
Mamma Hare and Papa Hare were fast 


asleep. 


Along ran 
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He crept into Mamma Hare’s soft fur. 

“T will be good!”’ he said and she bit his 
ear for love. Soon how safe and warm he 
felt, and he slept and he slept and he slept 
all through the long, cold Dark.—Anne 
Shutze, in the Mayflower. 


A Kitten who Forgot how to Talk.* 


There was once a little kitten who lived in 
the same house with six little dogs, with 
whom she played every day. One morning 
she was very hungry; but, when she tried to 
tell her mistress, she found that she had 
forgotten kitten talk. All she could say was 
“bow, wow, wow.” 

She ran crying out of the house down the 
front path. At the gate stood Dobbin, the 
horse. 

“Poor kitty,” he said, “why are you cry- 
ing? ” 

“Tm hungry; and, when I try to say that 
Iam hungry, I say ‘bow, wow, wow,’ and that 
is not the way for a kitty to say that she is 
hungry. ” 

“‘Oh,”’ said Dobbin, “Tl tell you how to 
say you are hungry. Say ‘neigh, neigh, 
neigh,’ and then you will get something to 
eat.” 

“No,” cried kitty, ‘‘that’s the way a horse 
says he is hungry, not the way a kitty says 
she is hungry.” 

Kitty ran crying down the road until she 
met Bossy, the cow. ‘‘Poor kitty, why are 
you crying?” asked Bossy. 

“Ym hungry; and, when I try to say that 
I’m hungry, I say ‘bow, wow, wow,’ and 
that is not the way for a kitty to say she is 
hungry.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Bossy, “‘I’ll tell you how 
to say that you are hungry. Say ‘moo, moo, 
moo,’ and then you will get something to 
eat.” 

“No,” said kitty, ‘that is the way that a 
cow says she is hungry. That is not the 
way for a kitty to say that she is hungry.” 

Kitty ran on across the field, crying as she 


went. In the corner by the fence stood a 
woolly sheep. ‘“‘Poor kitty,’ the sheep 
called, ““why are you crying, what is the 
trouble?” 


“Y’'m hungry; and, when I try tosay that 
I’m hungry, I say ‘bow, wow, wow,’ and that 
is not the way for a kitty to say that she is 
hungry.” 

“Tl tell you how to say that you are 
hungry,” replied the sheep. ‘‘Say ‘baa- 
aa-aa,’ and then you will get something to 
eat.” 

“No,” said kitty, “that is the way for a 
sheep to say that he is hungry. That is 
not the way for a kitty to say that she is 
hungry.” 

Just at the barnyard gate kitty met the 
little white hen. ‘‘Poor kitty,’’ she clucked, 
“why are you crying, what is the trouble?” 

“Y’m hungry; and, when I try to say that 
I’m hungry, I say ‘bow, wow, wow,’ and that 
is not the way for a kitty to say she is hungry.” 

“Oh,” said the hen, “‘I’ll tell you how to 
say you are hungry. Say ‘cluck, cluck, 
cluck,’ and then you will get something to 
eat.” 

“No,” cried kitty, ‘‘that’s the way a hen 
says she is hungry. That is not the way for 
a kitty to say she is hungry.” 


*Selected by the Story Committee of the New York 


Public School Kindergarten Association. 
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On toward the barn ran kitty. Just then 
who should walk out of the barn door but 
the big black cat? When he heard what the 
trouble was, he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you how a kitty 
says she is hungry. Say ‘meow, meow, 
meow.’”’ 

“Yes!” said kitty, “that is the way a 
kitty says she is hungry.” And she ran 
back toward the house as quickly as she 
could scamper. 

“Meow, meow, meow,” 
little mistress. 

“Why, poor kitty,” the little girl ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I forgot to give you your saucer 
of milk this morning. You must be very 
hungry!” 

Little mistress brought a full saucer of rich 
milk, and kitty drank it all up.—Kinder- 
garten Review. 


she said to her 


Good Soap-bubbles. 


Fill a quart bottle half full of distilled or 
soft water, and sift into it four-fifths of an 
ounce of pure Castile soap powder. Allow 
the powder to dissolve thoroughly, then add 
one-third of a pint of pure glycerine, mix thor- 

oughly and let stand until all bubbles have 
disappeared. Use the solution in a tempera- 
ture of sixty-five or seventy degrees. After 
the solution has been used a few times, or if it 
fails to produce satisfactory bubbles, it may 
be freshened up by adding a little more glyc- 
erine. With this solution gorgeous bubbles 
can be made which will last from five to thir- 
teen minutes. By heating the water in the 
first place, the solution can be made ina very 
short time. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PresmEentT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SEcRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

AcEnt, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass, 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CLERK, CHRIST PHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: Willidm Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Ellis Park. 


Little park that I pass through, 

I carry off a piece of you 

Every morning hurrying down 

To my work-day in the town; 

Carry you for country there 

To make the city ways more fair. 

I take your trees 

And your breeze, 

Your greenness, 

Your cleanness, 

Some of your shade, some of your sky, 
Some of your calm as I go by; 

Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 
And grass for carpet to my feet; 

Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 
To sing me from my office walls. 

All that I can see 

I carry off with me; 

But you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 

As I find you, fresh at morning, 

So I find you, home returning— 
Nothing lacking from your grace. 

All your riches wait in place 

For me to borrow 

On the morrow. 


Do you hear this praise of you, 
Little park that I pass through? 
Helen Hoyt, in Poetry. 


Italian Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


An overturn has recently taken place in 
Italy in the relations between the Church 
and the State. For the first time since the 
unification of Italy the Vatican has taken an 
active part in political elections. It has 
done more.than this even, as a writer in the 
Christliche Welt points out,—it has upheld the 
existing government at the polls. The Osser- 
vatore Romano, the official journal of the 
papacy, and the Election Commissioner of 
the Holy See, Count Gentiloni, openly de- 
clare that the Vatican has induced the Roman 
Catholic voters in 338 out of 508 electoral 
districts to give up the policy of abstention 
and to cast their ballots for the liberal candi- 
dates nominated by the government party. 
Out of these 228 were successful, to which 
should be added 21 avowed Catholics and 12 
conservative Catholic deputies, who also 
were elected. 

Great consequences may flow from this 
change of policy on the part of the Church. 
Why was this step taken? Certainly not for 
love of the “‘robber state,” or any present 
intention of abating the papal claim to tem- 
poral as well as spiritual sovereignty in Italy. 
The late electoral reforms in that country 
admitted over five million new voters to 
the privileges of the ballot. ‘This could only 
tend to increase the prestige of the civil power 
among the masses. It might also strengthen 
the hands of the anti-clerical radical party 
and the socialists. In such a crisis the 
Church had to act, and it supported at the 
polls the very monarchy which for so many 
years it has bitterly fought. 

‘This course has led to many curious com- 
plications. To find themselves sustained 
by the Church power was a strange experi- 
ence for many a radical and Free Mason 
candidate. In some instances the unnatural 
coalition worked against the more radical 
candidates, To defeat an ex-priest and op- 
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ponent like Romola Murri every effort was 
put forth by the Church, and but too suc- 
cessfully. We read in the Italian journals 
that in the valleys of Piedmont, where the 
Waldensians are strong, the government en- 
deavored to secure the return of a Roman 
Catholic. It threatened the Waldensian 
clergy, if they did not-exert their influence 
in behalf of this candidate, to levy a heavy 
money fine on their church’s property. Ina 
weak moment they yielded and signed -a 
circular in his behalf. But, when election day 
came, the Waldensian people repudiated the 
pledges of their pastors, declared that freedom 
of conscience was the paramount issue, and 
elected a radical socialist candidate. 

It is noted that since the elections the 
churches are much better attended by men 
than formerly. On the other hand, the radi- 
cal elements are solidifying and organizing 
to resist the new peril to secular institutions 
and national unity. Five members of the 
present cabinet, too, are members of the 
extreme left. What, too, is to become of 
the pretence that the pope is a victim and 
prisoner of the civil government when the 
papacy is working shoulder to shoulder with 
the State in the administration of political 
affairs? and what will be the effect of this 
reconciliation on the Catholic world outside 
of Italy? It is apparent that the future of 
the Church is full of possibilities and sur- 
prises, and that, whatever may be the imme- 
diate result, the impending separation of 
Church and State has been measurably ad- 
vanced by this re-entry of the Vatican into 
political affairs. ; 

A very important issue has already been 
presented by this changed relation of Church 
and State in Italy. A number of Roman 
Catholic deputies to the Parliament have 
declared that it is their intention loyally to 
uphold the constitution and laws of the State, 
and have justified their course by a reference 
to the oath which they took at the beginning 
of the session. 

In opposition to this the domestic organ of 
the papacy, Unitd Cattolica, maintains that 
Catholic deputies can take such an oath only 
with the mental reservation (reservatio 
mentalis) of all the Church’s rights. The 
Italian government, it declares, has no right 
to demand such an oath of Catholic represen- 
tatives, and the circumstance that a faith- 
ful Catholic takes such an imposed oath is a 
sufficient indication, without further public 
explanation, that it was taken with mental 
reservations. If it be lawful to make the 
latter in worldly affairs, how much more 
where the Church’s interests are at stake! 
It was unspeakably detestable, therefore, 
for Catholics to declare that they took such 
an oath in loyalty and with true devotion. 

Such is papal morality, and such the atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church toward the sov- 
ereign State. It will be recalled that in the 
controversy between Cardinal Newman and 
Mr. Gladstone, the Cardinal declared that 
“no pledge from Catholics was of any value 
to which Rome was not a party,” a senti- 
ment to which Mr. Gladstone vigorously de- 
murred. Apply this principle to our Ameri- 
can political life. There are said to be some 
forty Roman Catholic congressmen, several 
Roman Catholic senators, and two Roman 
Catholic judges on the Supreme bench in 
Washington. Did they take the oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States with ‘‘mental reservations’? 
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Was Rome consulted and ‘‘a party in”’ their 
professions of loyalty? Would they obey 
her dictation_in preference to the supreme 
laws of the land when it came to a decision 
or action which should antagonize the tem- 
poral interests or the claims to superior 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church at 
home or abroad? We cannot believe it, and 
yet, according to the oft-repeated highest 
ruling of the-Church, they must obey her 
commands, and their perjury would be en- 
tirely justifiable. Sooner or later in this 
country—especially if the Catholic elements 
in Congress are welded into a fraction large 
enough to decide many issues if their vote 
was thrown solidly on one side or the other— 
this conflict of authorities is sure to arise. It 
is well, therefore, for Americans to be in- 
formed of the manner in which the Roman 
Church endeavors to settle it in the country 
of its origin and centralized authority. 

The Cenobium, the Modernist organ, pub- 
lished at Milan and Lugano, has reprinted in 
full or in abstract over a dozen of the papers 
read at the Paris Congress of Religious Prog- 
ress. At least fifty of the addresses at the 
Congress have now appeared in print in 
various languages and countries, thus fur- 
thering and extending the influence of the 
meetings. The most recent is the publica- 
tion in the Hibbert Review of the thoughtful 
paper of Miss Maud Petre on Authority. 
The official Frerich Report of the Congress 
will soon be issued. 


Race Betterment. 


If it is true, as H. G. Wells makes his hero 
declare in one of his recent novels, that there 
is a collective mind apart and distinct from 
individual intelligence, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the social intelligence of to-day 
is concerned as never before with the future 
and with the good of coming generations. 
Of this the Conference on Race Betterment, 
just held at Battle Creek, Mich., is a strik- 
ing illustration. Whatever one may think 
of the individual views expressed or of the 
immediate, concrete results of such gather- 
ings, says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the fact is in itself 
significant that such a conference, extending 
over five days and attended by thousands of 
people, is possible. Never before in the 
history of civilization have there been so 
many men and women who were earnestly, 
sincerely and unselfishly laboring for the 
general good. One may criticise their rea- 
soning, dissect their statistics or draw from 
their premises entirely different conclusions; 
but the important fact remains that such 
conferences, which are becoming increasingly 
frequent, would have been impossible and 
practically inconceivable a generation ago. 
The pessimist and” the critic see in such 
gatherings only another symptom of uni- 
versal unrest and discontent. The optimist 
sees in them faintly foreshadowed the dawn- 
ing of the age of which Tennyson sang, 
when each man’s good shall be all men’s aim. 
The purpose of the Battle Creek conference, 
as officially stated, was “to assemble evi- 
dence as to the extent to which degenerative 
tendencies are actively at work in America 
and to promote agencies for race better- 
ment.” Under the first head were papers 
on apparent increase in degenerative dis- 
eases, the causes of the declining birth- 
rate, crime, deterioration of civilized women, 
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factory degeneration, alcohol and tobacco, 
social evil, and delinquent and defective 
children. On the constructive side were dis- 
cussions on eugenics in many of its phases. 
The programme impressed one as being over- 
loaded on the degenerative side, possibly 
because of an overemphasis of the subject 
at the present time, and as too much given 
over to a discussion of the past and present 
conditions rather than of constrictive plans 
for the future. The general effect left on 
the mind of the listener was that the many 
papers and addresses, most of them excellent 
in themselves, were not correlated and 
were written often from conflicting, if not 
contradictory, points of view, while many of 
those in attendance impressed the careful 


‘observer as being earnest rather than in- 


formed and zealous rather than discriminat- 
ing. The impressive, undeniable fact, how- 
ever, is that they were there. It is possible 
to-day, for the first time in the history of 
civilization, to call and to hold a conference 
to discuss not time-worn dogmas or even 
present-day needs, but future possibilities. 
From this point of view such conferences 
must command the careful attention of the 
student of social development. 


Religion in Canada. 


BY REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. * 


I 


The recently-formed prairie cities, such 
as Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Edmon- 
ton, and Calgary, have large and in some 
places handsome church buildings; and 
apparently a greater proportion of the popu- 
lation attends the services than in Eastern 
Canada or in England. ‘The streets in 
these prairie cities on the Sundays were 
well filled with church-goers, and were 
more like what I used to observe many 
years ago in Aberdeen, Inverness, and 
other towns in the north of Scotland. I 
had not many opportunities of learning 
much of the character or type of the relig- 
ious teaching most in favor among the 
people. The Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
and the Baptists were the denominations 
which were making most headway in the 
prairie cities which I visited; and these 
orthodox congregations seemed to be on 


friendly terms with each other. I ‘‘sampled’”’ 
a few services and sermons. In one large 
well-attended Presbyterian church the 


anthems, chants, and hymns were beauti- 
fully and reverently sung; but the ‘‘long”’ 
prayer and the sermon were constructed 
on very old-fashioned lines, stuffed full 
of Calvinistic doctrine, the like of which 
I had not heard since my boyhood. At 
an equally large Methodist church, at 
which six or seven hundred people were 
present, the minister’s prayer and the 
sermon were as rational and reverent as 
any ordinary Unitarian could wish to hear. 
The hymns were very poor and stiffly 
doctrinal; and it surprised me that such 
tawdry, inconclusive, uminspiring verses 
could be sung with such evident heartiness. 
Canada, however, is not the only country, 
nor the Methodist the only denomination, 
in which such glaring inconsistencies occur. 

There is, doubtless, a larger, freer relig- 
Speen of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
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ious atmosphere in Western Canada than 
in England. The narrow, petty ecclesiasti- 
cal and theological questions which so 
often give rise to controversy and trouble 
in the Church of England and among 
Wesleyan Methodists at home could hardly, 
I imagine, live for an hour in the bracing 
air west of Winnipeg. At the same time 
there are evidently considerable numbers 
of people inside the orthodox churches 
who are in intellectual revolt against the 
older theology; and there are many thought- 
ful men and women in these new com- 
munities who find that they cannot, with 
any feeling of sincerity, become worshippers 
in orthodox churches. -It is these men 
and women ‘“‘of hope and forward-looking 
mind”? that Unitarians should feel called 
upon to serve and help. I suppose no 
Unitarian really believes that ‘‘orthodoxy”’ 
will permanently survive. Once the 
results of modern thought, science, and 
criticism have become part of the ordinary 
mental outfit of mankind, ‘‘orthodoxy”’ 
will pass away just as the belief in alchemy 
and witchcraft have passed away. Mean- 
while, there are many people suffering 
from spiritual destitution, while liberal 
religious people possess riches in abundance, 
though at present they are doing very 
little by way of sharing with those in need. 

The Unitarian movement in Canada 
is mostly of recent growth. The church 
at Montreal dates from 1842, that at 
Toronto three years later. Upwards of 
half a century then passed before congrega- 
tions were formed at Hamilton and Ottawa. 
A start was made at Winnipeg in 1904, 
followed at Vancouver in 1909, Victoria 
and Calgary in 1910, Edmonton and 
Moose Jaw in 1912. On the invitation 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
which out of the Billings Lecture Fund 
generously paid two-thirds of the expenses, 
the committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association commissioned the 
secretary, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
to visit, preach, and lecture at the various 
places, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, where Unitarians were in the habit 
of assembling for worship. He sailed from 
Liverpool on August 12, and arrived at 
Southampton, after an absence of 100 
days, on November 21, 1913. During the 
time he was away, the secretary travelled 
by land and sea upwards of thirteen 
thousand miles. The notes which follow 
are taken from the reports sent from Canada 
to the committee of the Association. They 
are given in the chronological order of 
the places visited. 


Vicroria, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


I arrived at Victoria on Saturday morn- 
ing, September 13, and was met at the 
wharf by the Rev. F. W. Pratt and Mr. 
John Gunn (formerly of Edinburgh and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). The city occupies 
a fine situation, and its beautifully in- 
dented coast adds variety and charm wher- 
ever you go. The climate is said to resemble 
that of Devonshire, and is much drier 
than its neighbors on the mainland. ‘There 
is now a population of 60,000. ‘The streets 
are exceedingly well made and lavishly 
lighted, while the residences in the city 
and suburbs indicate prosperity and comfort. 
At present money is scarce, due apparently 
to over-speculation here, as elsewhere in 
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Canada, in ‘“‘real estate.” The natural 
resources of Vancouver Island are, how- 
ever, so great that recovery is expected 
to be not long delayed. The inhabitants, 
with the exception of the Chinese and the 
natives of India and Japan, are intensely 
British; it was difficult to realize that 
one was upwards of six thousand miles 
from England. 

The Unitarian movement has had a 
somewhat chequered career. Services were 
held for a brief period about twenty years 
ago, when the Rev. W. W. C. Pope, then 
an active young layman, was the local 
secretary. Mr. A. J. Pineo, a master in 
the high school, organized services in 
1910; and he was followed by a minister 
who attracted a number of people for a 
time; but difficulties and troubles arose, 
and progress was arrested. The congrega- 
tion was split in two; and the task of re- 
uniting the divergent elements is now pro- 
ceeding “under the healing ministry of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pratt. The secretary informed 
me that the membership roll did not exceed 
30. I preached on September 14 to a 
very attentive and appreciative congrega- 
tion of 60, of whom the majority were 
men. The hall in which the services are 
held is very central; but it is approached 
by a gloomy, uncomfortable, badly-lighted 
entrance and staircase. Fortunately, the 
building is required for other purposes, 
and the congregation must vacate in the 
course of a few weeks. The American 
Unitarian Association hold an _ excellent 
corner site in Fernwood Street, a good 
residential part of the city, easy of access 
by two tramway routes. There is a cottage 
on the site, and it is proposed to build a 
small church-hall at the rear, at an estimated 
cost of $1,700, and to leave the cottage 
standing, to be used perhaps as a parsonage. 

I am satisfied that there is a fair op- 
portunity in Victoria of establishing, in 
the course of a few years, a self-supporting 
congregation. There were evidences of 
this not only on the Sunday, but at the 
week-evening lecture which I delivered 
on September 18, and in private conversa- 
tion, There are a few excellent men on 
the committee of management, and the 
development of the movement is full of 
promise. 

It is gratifying to add that the new church, 
the site of which had on it trees laden with 
apples when I was there in the middle 
of September, was dedicated for worship 
on Sunday, December 7, 1913. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association made a 
grant of £50 towards the cost of erecting 
the little building—the total cost was only 
£350. The Rev. F. W. Pratt and the 
members of the congregation are to be con- 
gratulated upon the rapidity with which 
they secured a meeting-house for worship 
and work in Victoria. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Here I found myself in a great modern 
city which had grown by leaps and bounds, 
spreading itself over an immense area, 
with its 40 miles of concrete sidewalks, 31 
miles of paved streets, and 25 miles of plank 
sidewalks, and a population of 175,000, 
and, if the growing districts of North and 
South Vancofiver be added, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000. New Westminster, with 
upwards of 20,000, is only a car-ride distant. 
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Vancouver occupies a splendid position on 
the coast, and merchants and other business 
men are looking forward toa large expansion 
of trade on the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Over-speculation in ‘“‘real estate’ (how 
tired one becomes of the words!) has been 
followed by slackness of trade, scarcity 
of money, and unemployment. Vancouver 
is a busy, well-cared-for city, with more 
shops and fewer large stores than in American 
cities or even in Toronto and Winnipeg. 
The rainfall is nearly double what it is in 
Victoria, though I experienced delightful 
weather. 

The Unitarian church is situated in 
1oth Avenue, about two miles from the 
centre of the city, but easily accessible 
by tramcar. It is a simple, well-designed 
meeting-house which, apart from the site, 
cost about £1,000 to build. It will ac- 
commodate 250 people, and is seated at 
present for 150. The building was opened 
for public worship two weeks before my 
arrival, but the dedication services were 
held on Sunday, September 21, when the 
Rev. F. W. Pratt and the Rev. Marshall 
Dawson assisted in the services, and I 
preached morning and evening. There were 
65 present in the morning, about 150 in the 
evening, 60 being present at a week-night 
lecture on September 24. The congregation 
were very attentive and appreciative. The 
hymn-singing was hearty when the tunes 
were well known. ‘The secretary of the 
church was away from home, and I could 
not obtain accurate statistics, but I gathered 
that the enrolled members do not exceed 4o. 
It is gratifying that such a small body of 
people are willing to pay the minister, with 
the aid of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, a salary of £3504 year. 

I met the committee, or trustees as they 
are called, and all were hopeful concerning 
the future of the church, as well indeed 
they might be in a city like Vancouver. 
Mr. Dawson, until recently a student at 
the Unitarian College on the Pacific coast, 
is in charge of the congregation tor a period 
of four months. A minister from England 
is desired for Vancouver. Many were 
anxious for the return of the Rev. M. R. 
Scott, whose preaching evidently made a 
deep impression. I was very favorably 
impressed by the Unitarians whom I met, 
and by the large opportunity presented 
for establishing a strong and influential 
church. The movement is only in its early 
stages. Wise and enthusiastic leadership 
and guidance are required for the organiza- 
tion and consolidation of the congregation. 
There is room not only for one, but for 
at least three Unitarian churches in the 
Vancouver district. 

(To be Continued.) 


The Beacon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 

Iam led to wonder how widely the ministers 
and people of the Unitarian fellowship ap- 
preciate the very admirable work that is 
being done by the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in its weekly publication of The 
Beacon. 

Doubtless, the teachers, and especially the 
scholars, in our Sunday-schools realize what 
The Beaconis. ‘To judge from the two young 
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people in my household, the paper must 
be read every Sunday in some hundreds of 
homes with keen delight. The matter which 
it prints, both prose and poetry, is so well 
chosen and so wholly suited to its purpose. 
The illustrations, too, are so very superior, 
showing the most careful selection and the 
best taste. One cannot imagine anything 
better to put into the hands of our children 
in a day when there is much laxity as to the 
character of the printed matter that falls 
under their eyes. The faithful and loving 
care with which the editor, Rev. Florence 
Buck, performs this weekly task should have 
more general recognition. 

The Beacon needs to be better known among 
us. It should have more general support 
from our ministers and churches. Let those 
who do not know it make its acquaintance, 
and its intrinsic merit can be counted on to 
gain their hearty confidence and support. 


RIcHARD W. BOYNTON. 
BurFazo, N.Y. 


The Elizabeth L. Tuttle Memorial. 


The committee in charge of the Elizabeth 
L. Tuttle Memorial desires to announce that 
the sum of two thousand dollars has been re- 
ceived, and has been placed by the treasurer, 


George Wigglesworth, with the ‘Children’s. 


Mission to Children,” according to the trusts 
specified in the circular under which the 
money was collected. 

It has been impossible to reach the many 
friends who would gladly contribute to this 
memorial, but the placing of the fund with 
the ‘Children’s Mission to Children”’ will 
provide continually an’ opportunity to re- 
member in a significant way this devoted life. 
The income of the fund is to be used in relief 
work in behalf of older girls, a kind of help- 
fulness to which Mrs. Tuttle gave untiring 
energy. 

For the Elizabeth L. Tuttle Memorial 
Committee: Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., chair- 
man, Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Mrs. 
Gertrude Freeman Bowers, Miss Fannie M. 
Faulkner, Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, Judge J. P. 
Parmenter, Mr. William H. Pear, Mr. George 
Wigglesworth. 

CrARA B. BEATLEY. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The academic year began with nineteen 
in the student body, the group, though small, 
representing India, Japan, Armenia, Fin- 
land, Norway, Italy, Germany, England, 
Ireland, and the United States, in cosmopoli- 
tan fraternity. The courses of study, being 
necessarily somewhat recast and readjusted 
by the entrance of three new members of the 
faculty, now cover, as well as may be, the 
wide range of knowledge required by the 
young minister for starting in his career. 
His real training and discipline must, of 
course, come in his ’prentice years of actual 
work. 

The complaint that is made against min- 
isters is usually that they do not know or do 
enough in the one line which the critic has 
in mind as most essential to human progress; 
that is, the critic of the church and its min- 
istry is usually one devoted to a specialty 
of economic, health or educational reform, 
who tests all institutions by their service to 
his chosen field of effort. 

The demand thus made from the many- 
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sided world of social reform, that the minister 
be a “monomaniac about everything,” can 
hardly be met. The training-place for min- 
isters must, however, provide sufficiently 
varied stimuli of interest and instruction to 
enable the would-be minister to find out 
what forms of intellectual, ethical, and social 
devotion he can best exemplify in his own 
life. The minister, like the house-mother, 
must do many things fairly well. We are 
learning now that either and both these 
functionaries may also do some one thing 
unusually well. The ministry of religion 
does even now allow of some specialization in 
gifts and effort, although the demand upon 
the church, as upon the home, is still for 
all-round capacity and general usefulness. 
Theological schools have, therefore,*now the 
double task of helping those who are to min- 
ister at religion’s altar to serve all the people 
of a given parish in many ways, and to serve 
in some way or a few ways the needs of the 
whole community in which that parish is 
located. 

With all the limitations of its isolated 
position in a small town away from univer- 
sity stimulus and city organization, the Mead- 
ville School does give a fair chance to earnest 
students to accomplish this double aim of 
ministerial training. It is hard to get enough 
young people to try to be ministers in this 
day of engrossing demand and alluring calls 
of wholly specialized social service. It is still 
harder to get those who have the intellectual 
thoroughness that is needed for the Unitarian 
ministry or for ethical leadership. It is hard- 
est of all to get such as are needed to go apart 
from the main currents of academic attrac- 
tion to a small school in a remote location. 
But, in spite of these difficulties, the case is 
not hopeless for the training or supply of 
liberal ministers; and the Meadville School 
is making an honest and laudable effort to 
give its students that balanced training in the 
thought side, the duty side, and the social 
side of religion which is needed to-day in the 
ministry of religion. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Boston Students’ Union. 


The Students’ Union, a club for young girls 
studying in Boston, is anxious to find part 
time work for girls who are supporting them- 
selves while they are studying. Any one 
who has work to offer, such as reading aloud, 
writing, mending, care of children, or of a 
doctor’s office, may apply to Miss Ellen A. 
Webster, Boston Students’ Union, 81 St. 
Stephen Street, Boston. 

Lucy LOWELL, 
Secretary of the Union. 


The National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
May I call attention, through your col- 
umns, to the fact that the National League 
of Unitarian Laymen has arranged to have 
Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs in the field as its 
agent for the purpose of visiting the Unita- 
rian men’s clubs of New England and bring- 
ing them into closer co-operation with the 
League. I would suggest that such clubs 
as have not already heard him make a place 
for him upon their programmes at the earli- 
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est opportunity. He is a man with a mes- 
sage and with the ability to deliver it with 
power and effectiveness. His address before 
the men’s club of the Church of the Unity 
last Thursday night will long be remembered, 
and some of his suggestions will be adopted 
in the near future. I wish to express my 
appreciation of the opportunity thus afforded 
by the League. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Aucustus P. ReccorD. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1914, at two o’clock. 
Present, Messrs. Carr, Dole, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Richard- 
son, Robinson, Sprague, Wiers, Williams, 
Wilson, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Lombard. In 
the absence of the president, on a mission- 
ary journey in the South and South-west, Mr. 
Carr presided. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of December, 
1913 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Dec. 1,'1913........ Rss ss $18,707.06 
Brom Monataonsy gis cishs «Pinas, esas bie aie vos iale sins 45272.89 
Bequest of Miss Ellen Sophia Brown of 
Boston, Mass., additional to the Chand- 
ler Robbins Fund, final payment...... 1,963.48 
Bequest of Miss Susanna: E. Cary of 
Jamaica eae Mass., to create Susanna 
MiMGAIN, MUNG, 2 5 5 ichie’esie-aaisipre afSodaas ts 5,000,00 
Titec rane of Morgantown, W. Va., 
REMAMSD RGR sae Selec s caiee « fkaick 381.80 


a and Foreign Unitarian Association 
rtion of salary and expenses of 


ae ‘el Secretary in meee anatase eine eae 606.25 

Anterest en. .5i5.n'5 Reet oes: ey 2 I91.16 

Income of invested funds 9,278.75 

4 oreign relations, gifts . 20,00 
eimbursements for advances on 

ay Building Account .\..0.-0-.--++-s0 13.45 

Investments, received for reinvestment... 26,094.88 


Investment Church Building Loan F und, 
er OBADANS stip wie stay cs cjaviee occ. 2,780.00 


Church Building Loan Fund, interest. . 125.00 
$69,434.72 

PAYMENTS. 
For naa Bother mi (societies, etc.)....... $4,818.61 
laries and other missionary expenses..... 2,250.27 
oe atl of Unitarian Building .......... 329.27 


Payments on account of ana. trust funds, Pet 86 


DOMME 5 5 iD) ctelal dn. e bhoinipid sayy © 263. sinja'e 27,841.10 

Investment on Church Building Loan Fund, 
oe NASA Ins one oe onr 
Church ‘Building Loan Fund, sundries... .. 4:09 
Mpa OM ADG JAN X, IOLA. 2 esse scc cscs cscs 29,714.52 
$69,434.72 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan made since 
the last meeting of the Board :— 


First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich... 
At the suggestion of the treasurer it was 


Voted, To rescind the vote passed at the December meet- 
ing, requesting the directors of the Sunday School Society 
to pay from their principal the back royalties due on the 
Beacon Series. 

Voted, That these royalties be paid by the Association 
from the balance of cash turned over to it by the Sunday 
School Society last year. 


Under Finance Committee Business the 
following votes were passed:— 


Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of the treasurer 
in executing a receipt and agreement with the executors 
of the estate of George O. Wales, dated Jan. 7, 1914, of his 
bequest of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) for the 
benefit of all Souls’ Church of Braintree, which said agree- 
ment has been read at this meeting. 

Voted, To accept the bequest of five thousand dollars 


$500.00 


. ($5,000) from the estate of Mrs. Sarah P. Sears, and to 
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confirm the act of the treasurer in adding the same to the 
permanent fund of the Association, the income only to be 
used, in accordance with her desire as expressed in the 
letter of the executor of Jan. 10, 1914. 

Voted, To authorize the president, Samuel A, Eliot, and 
the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to execute and affix thereto the cor- 
Porate seal to an agreement dated Dec. 31, ror3, between 
said Association and the Spring Garden Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, for the future use of the land and church 
and garage, recently conveyed by said Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Church to this Association, upon an option to have 
said premises reconveyed to it upon the terms therein set 
forth. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
to execute in behalf of the American Unitarian Association, 
and to affix its corporate seal to an agreement with Edwin 
S. Dixon, the mortgagee, of extension of the mortgage on 
the premises recently conveyed to it by the Spring Garden 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 

Voted, To confirm the action of the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, in ratifying the action of the Unitarian church 
of Atlanta in making a lease of a part of the premises on 
West Peach Tree Street, Atlanta, until Sept. 1, 1914, at 
$60 a month, 


The treasurer mentioned several bequests 
to the Association which had recently been 
announced, and outlined an agreement with 
the executor for the early payment of the 
Cruft legacy. 

The secretary reported for the Publication 
Committee the progress made by the com- 
mittee on the new course of Religious Edu- 
cation, stating that at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 31 authors had been designated to pre- 
pare books for the ages of nine, eleven, thir- 
teen, fifteen, eighteen, and nineteen. 

Resolutions were read from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, setting 
forth the policy to be followed by their board 
in the Canadian North-west for the next 
two years, and the secretary was instructed 
to reply, expressing the general approval of 
the plan on the part of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

A letter of thanks for the telegram of 
congratulation sent on New Year’s Day was 
read from the Hon. William J. McNamara, 
mayor-elect of Edmonton, and president of 
the Unitarian Society in that place. 

Voted, To appropriate for the balance of the present 
fiscal year the sum of $295 for work in Kingston, Jamaica, 
under the direction of Rev. E. Ethelred Brown. 


The resignation of Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Minneapolis as a director of this Asso- 
ciation was read, and accepted with deep 
regret. Upon the recommendation of the 
Western Conference Rev. Fred V. Hawley 
of Chicago was nominated to fill the vacancy, 

It was then unanimously 


Voted, That the secretary cast one ballot for Mr. Hawley 
to serve as a director for the balance of Mr. Backus’s un- 
expired term, and he was thereupon declared elected. 


Deaths. 


COUCHIER.—In Wollaston, Mass., January 20, Mrs. 
Carrie L. P. Couchier, in her seventy-seventh year. 


LURA BELLE (BANCROFT) DAY. 


Mrs. Day, who died on Tuesday, January 20, in this 
city, was a sister of Miss Anna M. Bancroft, president of 
the Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

Born in Hopedale, and reared under the religious in- 
fluence of the Hopedale Parish and Sunday-school, Mrs. 
Day represented the finest traditions of our Unitarian 
faith. Clear in her convictions, fearless in her loyalty 
to the truth, and uncompromising in her devotion to the 
highest social and domestic standards of New England, 
she is mourned by a wide circle of friends, A lover of art, 
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music, and good literature, she dwelt in the atmosphere of 
beauty as well as of truth; and, when bereavement and ill 
health assailed her, the glory of her faith in this life, and in 
the life to come, shone forth with increasing clearness to 
strengthen and cheer those about her. 

Surely, in such lives our confidence in the reality of 
spiritual things is justified. In their light do we see the 
light. L. G, W. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


As we review the life of Susan Whiting Ives, we feel that, 
while her death has cast a shadow over the little commu- 
nity of which she was a great part, by her work among us 
in all ways which tend toward making the world better, 
she was an angel of light, whose radiance illumined the dark 
places and brightened the lives of all she came in contact 
with. By her quiet, unobtrusive giving, without respect 
to person or creed, many a household was led to see in her 
one of those angels of mercy whom an inscrutable Provi- 
dence sends into the world to impress upon all the loving 
character of a beneficent Creator, 

Mrs. Ives, by her gentle, tactful disposition, never gave 
to patronize, but with the purest altruism sought to cheer 
the hard lot of our less favored humanity. Her noble char- 
ity furnished a striking example of the truth of Scripture, 
“It is more blessed to give than receive.” Her short life 
of five years in Andover Village, filled with the deeds of 
many years, left an impress upon our community life 
which cannot be effaced. 

Her whole life was one of consecration. She loved her 
church. For it she never hesitated to sacrifice, and to 
her in large measure was due the success of its different 
auxiliary departments. To promote the religious work of 
two parishes, Mrs. Ives, as a coworker with her husband, 
strove with ardent zeal, and the Unitarian Church body 
must always have a warm place in its liberal heart for the 
untiring efforts and indefatigable interest of Susan Whiting , 
Ives. 

No institution, sacred or secular, failed to receive her 
support and encouragement. Asa worker in the local grange 
she occupied a conspicuous position, and by her regular 
attendance aroused enthusiasm among her associates. The 
reform movements, especially the temperance cause, found 
in her an earnest advocate. Always alert to secure justice 
for her sex, she was among the strongest supporters of the 
equal suffrage movement, and with broad-minded faith 
fondly anticipated the golden age of woman’s status as a 
citizen. She never forgot that she was a part of the great 
world about her. Unselfishness was the ruling principle of 
her life. 

A woman’s crowning grace is her home life. By the 
sunshine which Mrs. Ives diffused about her family circle, 
and by the loving thoughtfulness which she showed for those 
nearest and dearest to her, she satisfied every requirement 
of the definition of the Christian life. In every relation 
of life, in all the microcosms which knew her best, she exem- 
plified, in a marked degree, the character of Solomon’s 
perfect woman, “She hath done what she could.” A faith- 
ful wife, a generous friend of humanity, a noble woman, has 
gone to her reward. 

Mrs, T. P. Farr, 
r Mrs. JENNIE HopEins, 
Miss J. W. Kuwnatt, 
Committee of the Women’s Branch Alliance, 
All Souls’ Union Church, Potter Place, N.H. 


Anpover, N.H. 
POPULAR 


EUROPE sommer‘roor 5400.00 


Italy to Scotland. University man, leader, 
THE SHELTON PARTIES 
Box A - 294 Washington Street, — Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or pevinl ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


mz. W. Lrncoxn Bares, Supt., 
Jamestown, RI. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WANTED, adoption possible, for Jon 
Ho, 1 girl of 14, lately orphaned. Well born, 
attractive. Highest references required, Ad- 


I 
penn W. S., Christian Register. 
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Voted, To appoint as lecturer in Arkansas and Texas, 
on the Billings Foundation, Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass. 


Mr. Wilson made announcement that Mr. 
Foote would be obliged to sever his connec- 
tion with the Association on April 1, hav- 
ing recently accepted the appointment of 
Assistant Professor of Preaching and Parish 
Administration, and secretary of the Faculty 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 


Voted, To transfer the sum of $350 of the amount ap- 
propriated for field lecturer to the Social Service Bulletin 
in the Budget of that Department. 

Voted, That, when its present minister shall have been 
admitted by the Middle States Committee on Fellowship, 
to commence as of Nov. x, 1913, the payment of aid, 
appropriated conditionally, to the Society in Summit, N.J. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The special interest in “Sunday School 
Day” continues, and Saturday mornings 
bring people from Taunton, Cohasset, Brock- 
ton, and other places an hour or more away 
with others from more easily accessible places. 
To the teachers of one school at a distance 
the offer was made to pay railroad fares of 
all who should attend the Saturday session 
of the school. This offer was accepted, and 
several are present each week from this town. 

, The arrangement was in appreciation of the 
fact that to give one’s time may be possible 
when to give both time and expense of travel 
may not be afforded so frequently. This in- 
stance furnishes a suggestion for other schools 
or churches or Alliances. Many illustrations 
of good structure in stories were furnished by 
members of the story-telling class at one 
lesson, and the analysis of stories with well- 
arranged points was shown by many in the 
class at another hour. The contribution 
of each helps all the others, and the result 
must be a wider knowledge of good and ap- 
propriate stories by those taking part in the 
exercises. 

The Tuesday morning devotional services 
will be led by the following speakers in Feb- 
ruary: Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, February 3; 
Rev. Henry C. Parker, February 10; Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, February 17; Rev. 
Lyman B. Weeks, February 24. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Life Memberships. 


It is some time since an appeal for life 
memberships appeared in this column. 
“Why need any more?’’ may be asked; but 
we certainly need as many as we can procure. 
The more, the better. 

The latest addition, Rev. Edward B. 
Maglathlin of West Bridgewater, Mass., 
made a nember by the Pilgrim Federation, 
brings our list to 222, which means a fund 
of $2,220, this fund to be kept intact always, 
the income only to be used. It can easily 
be seen that this income is so pitifully small 
that no organization could run very long 
on it. Hence we are very anxious to in- 
crease the life membership list in order to 
obtain such a sum as will insure an income 
sufficient to do more of such work as our 
officers and directors have in mind. 
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It is most commendable for a union or a 
young people’s society to make the minister, 
his wife, or some other interested friend a life 
member: if there is not money in the treas- 
ury to permit of this being done, here is a 
good motive provided for which to work. 
There certainly is no more satisfactory way 
in which to show appreciation for past and 
present favors. ‘Try it and see! 


SUGGESTED Topics. 

Topics that have been suggested for young 
people’s meetings are ‘Temperance and 
Liberal Christianity in Other Lands or 
Foreign Missions. Excellent meetings or a 
series of meetings might do well to consider 
these subjects to the advantage and enlight- 
enment of all concerned. The Unitarian 
Temperance Society and the Department 
of Foreign Relations are prepared with 
valuable advice regarding speakers and 
other information; and our own secretary, 
Miss Torr, will be glad to make any of the 
arrangements within her power. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Feb. 2, 1914, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subjects, “The Fifield Memorial,” by Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton; ‘“‘The Francis Davis 
Memorial.’’ Presiding officer, Mrs. Walter L. 
Bouvé. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet, February 1, at 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Rev. Harry Lutz, host. Luncheon 


at 1. Subject of paper, ‘‘The Quality of 
the Cup.” Take Newton trolley at Park 
Street, Boston, to Park Street, Newton. 


Train leaves South Station at 12.25. 


William Sullivan, of All Souls’ Church, 
New York City, will speak at two of the 
noon-day services in King’s Chapel next 
week. His dates are Thursday and Friday, 
February 5 and 6. Rev. H. T. Secrist of 
Meadville, Pa., will speak on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 2; Rev. A. K. DeBlois, D.D., of the 
First Baptist Church, Boston, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3; Rev. S. H. Roblin, D.D., of the 
Second Universalist Church, Boston, on 
Wednesday, February 4. At the weekly mu- 
sical service on Saturday, January 31, Mr. 


John Adams Loud will play the organ, and | 


Mr. Otto Riedel, baritone, will sing a solo. 
Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The regular meeting was held 
January 21, at the South Unitarian Church, 
Mrs. Frank E. Davis presiding. Mrs. Beane 
gave a summary of denominational topics: 
the new observance of Christmas by munici- 
pal trees; the Nativity in pantomime’ by 
townspeople of Pomfret, Conn.; the dra- 
matic pageant in Springfield. The first 
missionary conference, held November 11 
and 12, 1913, was reported. Reference was 
made to Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s message, 
which has stirred other denominations. A 
social service conference was held in Boston 
in December. The president, Mrs. Davis, 
asked for the executive committee, that arti- 
cles be prepared during summer to respond 
to worthy calls for the fairs of Alliances, usu- 
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ally held in autumn, and fourteen women 
pledged themselves to make such articles. 
Members of Worcester County Alliances are 
to be invited to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the League in May. It was voted to place 
the name of Mrs. Sarah Theo. Brown upon 
the “In Memoriam” list of the National 
Alliance at the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
in April; that Mr. Garver be invited to talk 
about the work et Mrs. Brown; and that 
all-contributions for this fund be collected 
by April. The League was addressed by 
Miss Winnifred §. Farrell, librarian of the 
Merrick Public Library, Brookfield Mass., 
upon “A Rational View of Sunday Observ- 
ance.” ‘The speaker described a Puritan 
Sabbath and noted its passing, and she also 
described a rational Sunday of to-day. In 
the discussion following, Mr. Beane quoted 
the late Senator Hoar, who believed staying 
away from church was one vote against the 
church. Mrs. Walsh of Brookfield appealed 
to all to bring their influence to bear upon 
attending church. The paper of the after- 
noon, “Condition of Working Women of 
England,’ was by Dr. Myrtle Smith. The 
speaker reviewed the early conditions of labor 
in England and changing aspects up to the 
present time with the laws passed at different 
dates. The wages of women at different 
periods for various kinds of work was com- 
pared with that paid to men. Comparison 
of the number of men and women in indus- 
trial life at given dates was made. The low 
wage of the unskilled and untrained women 
workers of to-day in England was emphasized. 
The discussion concerned the intemperance, 
the poverty, the disease among the workers. 
Lena Hurlbut Bellows, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
The ordination and installation of Herman 
Frederick Lion will take place Tuesday 
afternoon, February 3, at two o’clock, 
Rev. C. E. Park will preach the sermon; 
Rev. George F. Pratt will make the ordina- 
tion prayer; and Rev. John Baltzly, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, Rev. J. C. Duncan, Rev. 
S. R. Maxwell, Rev. H. A. Rothrock of 
the Methodist church, Berlin, Rev. John P. 
Marvin of the Congregational church, Berlin, 
and Mr. Waldo L. Wheeler, president of the 
parish, will also take part in the services. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour 
(First Unitarian), Rev. John Howland Lath- 
rop: A refreshing experience of Christian fel- 
lowship has recently occurred in this parish. 
On December 20, just as the churches of 
Brooklyn were about to hold their Christmas 
services, an accident occurred which crippled 
the heating-plant of the Sands Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church near by, and an invi- 
tation to that congregation to join with the 
Church of the Saviour in the Christmas ser- 
vice the following day and to use the build- 
ing for evening service and mid-week prayer- 
meeting, etc., was extended. The invitation 
was cordially accepted by the minister on 
behalf of his people, and a large congrega- 
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tion greeted the two ministers, Mr. Hender- 
son and Mr. Lathrop, who were in the pulpit 
together. Mr. 
service, and Mr. Lathrop preached the 
Christmas sermon. The following Sunday 
the congregations worshipped together again, 
and the ministers divided the sermon period, 
one speaking on the old year and the other 
on the new year. On Tuesday, at five, the 
Church of the Saviour held its Sunday-school 
Christmas festival and tree, and at eight the 
Methodist Sunday-school enjoyed the same 
tree. At this festival the Methodist congre- 
gation presented the minister of the Church 
of the Saviour with a handsome umbrella, 
inscribed with his name, “from his friends 
of the Sands Street M. E. Church.” As a 
tesult of this association, Mr. Lathrop was 
invited to preach last Sunday evening in the 
Methodist church. Whatever doubts there 
may have been in the minds of the one congre- 
gation concerning the other previous to this 
occurrence, there is to-day a strong and cor- 
dial feeling of friendship which has found 
expression in many ways. Such a simple 
manifestation of Christian comity cannot 
fail to have a lasting effect. 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach: The 
annual supper, January 15, was attended by 
more than one hundred persons. President 
Ira A. Mather, at the head of the table, 
presented the choir and the speakers. The 
speaking consisted of a relish of good stories 
by Mr. Sturgis B. Loveridge; a penetrating 
call to duty as Unitarians by Mr. Harold 
W. Stevens, vice-president of the society, 
who said that not complacency in the pos- 
session of truth, but the continuous search 
for truth in freedom, is the one thing above 
all others which we.must guarantee to the 
community; an appreciative and brief ad- 
dress on working together, by Mr. J. Walton 
Bissell, the indefatigable and highly efficient 
chairman of the society’s committee; and 
a closing address on the church’s business as 
a “fellowship and a force, a household of the 
faith and a centre of civilization,’’ by the 
minister. ‘The choir sang delightfully. They 
were applauded as if with a desire to express 
the heart of the people for their inspiring 
work on Sundays, which must needs be 
heard without audible response. A series 
of mid-winter sermons began on Sunday, 


January 25. 


Nasuvud, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, Rev Manley B. Townsend: 
Rev. S. B. Nobbs addressed the men of the 
church recently as representative of the na- 
tional Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
men have been meeting monthly in an in- 
forma] way for some time, and it was deemed 
that now the time was ripe for organization. 
Mr. Noble’s address was a vigorous expo- 
sition of our word and work, and a bugle 
blast to action. In strong, forceful, Anglo- 
Saxon words he sketched the great mission 
of the church, calling upon men everywhere 
to awake and gird themselves for the work. 
He suggested three lines of work through 
three committees—the advertising of the local 
church, the work of social service, and a 
committee of patriotism to further questions 
of State and national importance. After 
the address the men partially organized as 
“The Unitarian Club of Nashua,” the or- 


Henderson conducted the) 
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ganization to be completed at the next meet- 
ing. It was voted to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Laymen’s League. In December the 
men of the society were privileged to listen 
to Dr. C. W. Wendte, who spoke on “‘Unita- 
rianism as a World Religion.” Dr. Wendte’s 
force, enthusiasm, and optimism carried all 
with him. The people of this church have 
been pretty well educated in the importance 
of foreign missionary work, and are ready to 
do their part when called upon. We strongly 
urge the men’s clubs of our fellowship to 
hear these two strong men, Dr. Wendte and 
Mr. Nobbs. ‘Their messages are needed by 
all Unitarians. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The Chuch for the 
Unity, Rev. C. B. Elder: The church has just 
concluded its year, and held its annual meet- 
ing, at which reports of the various officers 
were read, showing a sound and healthy 
condition. The treasurer reported-all bills 
paid and every dollar of indebtedness can- 
celled. The people are united and en- 
couraged as they face the new year. Re- 
cently Mr. and Mrs. James FE. Wesson 
opened their home for a New Year’s recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Elder, to which all 
those connected with the church were in- 
vited. In spite of the severe weather pre- 
vailing, a very large number were present. 
The report of the Alliance, besides describing 
many activities, showed that there was 
lately sent to the Edward Everett Hale 
Memorial House in Washington a handsome 
coffee urn, as a memorial of Dr. Hale, who 
began his ministry in Worcester and was the 
first pastor of Unity Church where he re- 
mained for ten years, leaving to become the 
pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Boston. ‘There was also sent to the same 
place by Miss Mary Hoar a fine picture of 
her father, Senator George F. Hoar, a former 
member of Unity Church, who was a con- 
stant attendant at the Church in Washington 
during his service in Congress. 


Yarmouty, Mg.—Central ‘Parish, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels: The church year so 
far has proved encouraging. During the 
early winter the Women’s Alliance held a 
very successful two days’ fair. ‘The Christ- 
mas season was duly observed by the church 
and Sunday-school. A Christmas party was 
given the children upon Christmas evening. 
A fine Christmas tree was loaded with pres- 
ents, and Santa Claus was on hand to make 
the occasion complete. Upon Christmas Sun- 
day a vesper service was held. Special*music 
was rendered by the young ladies’ vested 
choir, and an excellent address was deliv- 
ered by a former pastor, Rev. A. G. Petten- 
gill of Portland. The annual New Year’s 
supper and party was held upon the evening 
of New Year’s day, with a large number pres- 
ent. The minister was remembered with 
a well-filled purse. The monthly meetings 
of the Men’s Club have been well attended. 
During the week of prayer, Central Parish 
joined with the First Parish in holding meet- 
ings, the ministers alternating in giving short 
addresses upon practical subjects. The Sun- 
day-school of Central Parish is unusually 
prosperous this winter, the attendance being 
larger and more constant than formerly. 
The school is well graded. A new feature of 
interest in the town is the holding of a union 
meeting once a month by the Young People’s 
Religious Societies of the four Protestant 
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churches. ‘These meetings are largely at- 
tended, and are serving a good purpose in 
uniting the religious interests of the town. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice held a chain of three meetings on 
Sunday evening Jan. 11, 1914, at the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., and All 
Souls’ Church, Germantown, Pa. 

The Boston meeting was conducted by 
Rey. William H. Ramsay of Wellesley 
Hills, assisted by Rev. George Grover 
Mills of Watertown in the opening service. 
The speakers were Rev. Robert F. Leavens 
of Fitchburg and Prof. Edwin D. Star- 
buck of Boston. A choir of seventeen 
young people from the Boston Federation 
of Y. P. R. U. furnished the music. 

The Brooklyn meeting was in charge of 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D., of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, and president of the Fel- 
lowship. The speakers were Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Manhattan, Rev. Maurice H. Harris, 
Ph.D., rabbi of Temple Israel, Harlem, and 
Rev. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown 
conducted the service in his church, and 
addresses were given by Rev. Edmund R. 
Reeman, of Lancaster, Pa., and Mr. R. W. 
Little, secretary of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity. 

The Fellowship has recently published, 
as Tract No. 4 in its special series of ‘The 
Prophets,’ the address of Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball of Rochester, N.Y., before the 
Fellowship meeting at the Buffalo Confer- 
ence. Copies of this address, entitled ‘‘How 
the Church can promote Social Justice,” 
may be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, as long as the edition lasts. 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy’’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
corsets. 

New Fall Models. 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$5.00, $7.50 and Up. 


PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter Street, Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is that 
they haven’t any mind, the other that they 
haven’t any business—Harvard Lampoon. 


Bill: “It is said that Alexander the 
Great, when on a campaign, ate the rations 
of a common soldier.’ Hill: “And did the 
poor soldier get nothing?’’—Yonkers States- 
men. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “who were 
the two strongest men of olden times?” 
“Samson and Hercules.” “Can you tell 
anything about them?” ‘‘Oh, yes. Samson 
was a regular Hercules.”—St. Louis Star- 
Sayings. 


Jones, who doesn’t own a motor-car, and 
is never likely to, was met at the Motor 
Show by a friend, who expressed surprise to 
see him there. “Well,” said Jones, “‘it’s 
lovely once a year to come and look at a 
whole mass of cars that you don’t have to 
dodge.” 


An aged couple received a box by express, 
on Christmas, from their daughter in the 
country. On opening the box and finding 
that it contained a dozen of eggs, the old 
people fell upon each other’s necks and 
wept. ‘The old lady sobbed, “And to think 
we never sent her a thing except a chest of 
silver.”’ 


“T believe Fanny is making me an afghan,” 
said the youth. “I was calling there last 
night, and she was working on it, but she 
wouldn’t tell me who or what it was for.” 
“She told me. It is for you, but it is not an 
afghan. It’s one of a pair of ear tabs.”— 
New York Sun. 


Langdon and Chester were next-door 
neighbors on Beacon Street, and were usually 
excellent friends. But on this occasion 
Langdon had knocked Chester down and 
was sitting on him. As we passed, we heard 
Chester shout between his angry sobs, “You 
let me go, you incorrigible Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.” 


A Cambridge, Mass., correspondent has 
discovered “the real Mrs. Twickembury”’ in 
a former member of the Progressive Party in 
that city, who, in giving his reasons for re- 
turning to the Democratic party, says 
frankly, as reported in the Herald: ‘‘ Honest 
effort is futile when a few self-appointed 
leaders proselyte a party organization for 
their own self-aggrandizement.” 


~ The story was told of a prominent minister 
in Hartford, Conn., who was addressed by 
a colporteur with the question, “Are you a 


Christian?’’ “I hope so,” replied the clergy- 
man, modestly. “Hope so! Don’t you 
know so?”’ persisted his interlocutor. No 


response from the divine. ‘ Well, now,” said 
the stranger, “if a man should strike you on 
the right cheek, would you turn to him the 
other also?”’ ‘No, I wouldn’t, if he had as 
much cheek as you have.” ‘The interview 
was not prolonged. 


The recent death of Lord Wolseley has 
brought out many anecdotes. On one occa- 
sion, as the soldiers were dining and the order- 
lies were hastening back and forth with pails 
of steaming soup, Wolseley stopped one, and 
ordered him to remove the lid of his pail. 
The man promptly obeyed. ‘‘Let me taste 
it,’”’ said the general. “‘But’”— began the 
orderly. ‘‘Let me taste it, I say!” and he 
tasted it. ‘‘Disgraceful!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s for all the world like dish-water.’’ The 
orderly saluted. ‘‘That’s what it is, sir!” 
he said. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. _ 
C. H. Stepaenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF ‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems,’ 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is.an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to,using the_first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepald. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. © 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


— 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. 


For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snpoves. a8, 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
xoo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation, 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass, 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. J enor Department for Mera me Boys. 
eor . rowne, lYEs 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals, 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way between Bost 
Situation and New. Yor! ee a 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
. Beautiful grounds. 


} General and College Courses. 
Studies ihinate” Mase Ace De: 
mestic Science. ; 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketbal 
riding master, cutee Use p> Lyd 


country 
sions. 
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